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PER EVERY STEAMER 


is RECEIVED, AND READY FOR SALE, AT THE 


“Golden Gate Clothing Warehouse,” 


CORNER CLAY AND KEARNEY STREETS, 


The largest assortment, most extensive variety, and 


MOST ELECANT CLOTHING, 


Ever offered for sale in this market. We have 


$100,000,00 Stock for the Public to select from, 


And we know that we have the largest assortment, and the greatest — of 
any other house. Every garmentis of the latest style and most fashionable 
cut. Our facilities are such for the manufacturing of our own Goods, 
(which is done by our partner, Mr. Seth C. Keyes,) that we 
warrant every garment equal to its recommendation. 


We also received, per Clippers N. B. Palmer, Sam. Russell, and others, a very large assortment of 


E“QOIERM ESSERE Maes 2 2PaP EPS5e6 
Of every description—Superior article of Flannel) Shirts and Drawers, &c. 
Also, a large stock of Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing, in fact everything that man 

can de-sire for his wearing apparel, all of which we can sell lower than any | 

other house, and warrant every garment. We invite our patronsand the public | 
tv call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Brick Store, corner of Clay and Kearny Streets, opposite the Post Office. 


KEYES & CO.,, 








| 


N. B.—New style of Collars, with elastic fastenings. Call and examine them, | 


at KEYES & CO’S. 


DR. H. AUSTIN, 


SURGLON DENTIST, 


136 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


(BATTELLE’S BUILDING.) 
Between Clay and Commercial, 


SAAT WRAMW CISCO. 


ROOM, NUMBER TEN. 


s. T. DENNY, 
PORTRAIT, LOOKING-GLASS AND PICTURE 


FRAME MWAKBB, 


NO. 129 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
NEAR MONTGOMERY, SAN FPRANCISCOC. 
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ORNAMENTING AND GILDING. 
—_——+eo—___ 

Interior Decorations for Theaters, Saloons, Cabins, after the latest and most 
beautiful designs. Window Cornices, Brackets, &c., made to order. Paintings 
Cleaned and Varnished, and O_p Frames RE-Gix1. 

eT Looking-Glass Plates, Prints, &c , ne on hand. 
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Tue Pronger MaGazine enters upon its second year with flattering promise 
of success. Its circulation is larger at present than it has been since the first 
number was issued; and its steady increase, from month to month, is sufficient 
to induce its proprietors to persevere, confident that the time will soon come 
when their outlay will be returned to them. 

They would take this occasion to tender their sincere thanks to the press of 
California, and of the Transmontane States, for the many flattering and encour- 
aging notices received from them; and to their kind patrons, for the generous 
pecuniary support they have ever been ready to extend. For complete success 
in their enterprise, they look to the public spirit of Californians, confident that 
it will not allow a monthly periodical, published upon their own soil,—an index 
of their enlightenment, and a means of encouragement to our resident talent,— 
to fail for want of support. 

The editor, while desirigg to express his gratitude, through this medium, for 
the valuable aid he has received from the contributors who have already gath- 
ered around 1HE rIONEER Jor 1ts iiterary support, would respectfully request a 
continuance of their favors, and invite to its pages such as have time to prepare 
original articles. 

It is our desire to make Tue Pioneer as thoroughly as possible, a Californian 
Magazine; and articles upon subjects bearing intimately upon our State, or its 
interests, will be particularly acceptable. 

Those who wish to have the Magazine left at their residences or offices, will 
please leave their name and address at the Bookstore of the Publishers, Messrs. 
Le Count & Srrone, Nos. 111 and 118 Montgomery Street. It will also be mailed, 
postage paid, to any part of the Union, at the request of subscribers. 

We would inform such as desire to mail copies which they have purchased, 
that the postage to any part of the Union, is three cents only ; and to England, 
twelve cents. When the Magazine is sent to the latter country, the postage 
must, in every instance, be pre-paid, otherwise the pamphlet will not reach its 
destination. 


Cerms : 50 cents per number, or $5 per pear. 


All business communications should be addressed to Messrs. Le Count & Strona 
Publishers Pioneer Magazine, San Francisco. All other communications, to the 
Editor’s Box, San Francisco. 
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ANNALS OF SAN FRANCISCO.* 


BY 8T. JOHN. 


At last we have a California book; perhaps the first literary 
production of California worthy of review;—a book written here by 
persons of reputation for ability and literary attainment—two of 
them residing in the State, and interested in the future of the Amer- 
ican Empire on the Pacific. The volume is divided into four parts: 
the first comprising, in 200 pages, the History of California from its 
discovery until 1848; the second, including 350 pages, and containing 
a narrative of events, year by year, that occurred in San Francisco 
from 1848 to 1854, inclusive, with frequent references to occurrences 
in other portions of the State; the third, occupying 170 pages in 
descriptions of some of the most notable customs and institutions of 
the City; and the fourth, including the remaining 80 pages, devoted 
to “ biographical memoirs of some prominent citizens.” 

From time to time, in the history of the world, periods have occurred 
when great ferments have taken place among men; when the human 
mind has made more progress, in the course of a few years, than in 
previous centuries; and when old prejudices and institutions have been 
broken down by overwhelming floods of revolution and light. Such 
was the half-century following the battle of Marathon, in Greece— 
placing Athens in the vanguard of civilization, and giving such+an 
impulse to the unexampled intellectual power of the Greeks, that 
within a few years they established, on eternal foundations, the main 
principles of natural theology and moral philosophy, the rules of epic, 


* THE ANNALS OF SAN FRANCISCO, containing a Summary of the History of the 
first Discovery, Settlement, Progress and Present Condition of California, and a 
complete History of all the important Events connected with its great City: to 
which are added Biographical Memoirs of some prominent Citizens. By Frank 
Sous, Joun H. Ginon and James NisBet. 8vo.; pp. 825. 
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tragic, comic and lyric poetry; of historic composition, oratory, rhetoric, 
logic, grammar, sculpture and architecture, and created within a century 
—they, at the utmost, eight hundred thousand freemen—a vast number 
of models, in the highest and most difficult walks of art, which one 
hundred millions of free, civilized, modern Europeans have for four 
hundred years humbly imitated, and in vain endeavored to surpass. 

Such was the period of the Crusades, when primitive superstitions, 
in regard to the sacredness of Jerusalem, the sin-purging influence of 
a pilgrimage thither, and the great wickedness of those who consented 
to leave it in the hands of the Moslem, drove hundreds of thousands 
of Christian warriors from all parts of Southern and Western Europe, 
into Asia, built up the commercial power—the earliest in modern 
Europe—of the Italian Republics, led to the better acquaintance and 
mutual esteem of neighboring nations, established trade and friendly 
relations between them, and brought back to the West the dying 
embers of Eastern civilization, which, under the new sky, soon kindled 
into a bright flame, and drove away forever the dense darkness which 
had settled upon the ruins of the Roman Empire. 

Such was the period at the latter part of the fifteenth century, and 
the beginning of the sixteenth, when the discovery of printing brought 
learning to every man’s door, rendered a relapse to barbarism impos- 
sible, destroyed the superior learning of the priesthood, and broke the 
scepter of their influence and temporal power; and by enabling physical 
science to make a permanent record and a wide publication of its slow 
advances, fostered it into greatness, and thus gave birth to the peculiar 
features of modern civilization; when the general use of gunpowder 
changed the art of war and gave security to civilized nations, that they 
should never again be overrun and enslaved by barbarians; when 
Columbus threw open a new hemisphere to astonished Europe and gave 
two great oceans, full of all the elements of wealth, to the navigator 
and trade; and when Cortes and Pizarro, with a few hundred followers 
each, destroyed the curious and toilfully-built empires of the Aztecs 
and Incas, flooded the great markets of the world with silver and 
gold, removing the center of commerce and manufactures and political 
influence from Italy and Southern France to Northern Germany and 
England, and leading with the invention of printing to the Reforma- 
tion, to the overthrow of the despotism of the Roman Church, the 
establishment of Protestantism and the supremacy of reason—now 
more or less clearly recognized by all enlightened nations, and before, 
universally repudiated—in all matters of religion. 

Again, such a period came, when the American Revolution gave 
birth to the first representative Republic, with universal suffrage, vote 
by ballot, written, self-imposed constitutions as the supreme law of the 
land, and the conversion of every township into an independent little 
republic, with officials chosen only by the people, and rotating in office 
every year; when France, maddened by long centuries of aristocratic 
misrule, and encouraged by the example of her Trans-Atlantic ally, 
burst her bonds, destroyed her monarchy, nobility and priesthood, 
abolished the enslaving principle of primogeniture forever, made a 
despotic government an impossibility in France, swept away all the 
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formulas of the past, established free institutions in the heart of Europe, 
defied a score of kings confederated against liberty, planted the revo- 
lutionary tri-color in every capital on the continent, and gave such a 
temper to nations, that when Paris cried ‘“ Vive la Republique!” the 
ery was frenetically taken up and echoed and re-echoed in tones of thun- 
der by the oppressed of every land, to the uttermost ends of the earth. 

These eventful periods, as they were the most fruitful in change, and 
the most beneficent to mankind, in the multifarious blessings which 
they brought, offer the most interesting subjects in connection with past 
events for the contemplation of the student, and furnish the richest 
material to the historian and the annalist. Another of these great 
periods began some eight years ago with the discovery of gold in the 
Sacramento Valley. That event, apparently so simple and unimportant 
in itself, built up at once a great and highly enlightened Republic on 
the Pacific, with a world-famous commercial metropolis, established a 
regular semi-monthly steam communication between the bays of New 
York and San Francisco, constructed the great work of a railroad over 
the Isthmus of Panama, brought on the construction of clipper ships, 
and the preponderance of American commercial and political influence 
in the North and East Pacific, opened the wealthy empire of Japan to 
the trade of the world, induced 100,000 of the exclusive children of 
the Celestial Empire to emigrate to the lands of the Saxon, led to the 
discovery of gold in Australia, which country, with California, poured 
forth $130,000,000 of gold every year, leading to great improvements 
in the art of gold mining—so that probably many of the old and long 
deserted gold mines in all parts of the globe may be re-opened and 
profitably worked at no distant day—and causing the prices of labor 
to rise in all civilized countries, enabling the hard laborer to save more 
money than before, kindling within him a still brighter hope for pecu- 
niary independence and urging him to strive for political freedom. 

This is the great revolution upon which we have just now entered; 
this the great subject which came to a considerable extent within the 
domain of the authors of Zhe Annals of San Francisco, Vast, as 
within a few years, have been the results of this revolution, they do 
not, in wonder-exciting character, excel the details of the chain of 
circumstances, by which they were brought about. Previous to the 
extraordinary excitement caused by the news of the California gold 
discovery, it had come to be a common idea—more particularly with 
young persons in the age of rose-pink sentimentalism—to lament that 
the romantic element had passed away from life; that man’s existence 
had become merely a dry, selfish prosaic struggle for dollars and cents, 
and that such soul-stirring and sublime events as are recorded as having 
occurred in the age of Pericles, or of Coeur de Lion, or Haroun Al- 
Raschid, or of Washington, would never more be seen; and views 
similar to these were expressed by Macaulay, in his essay on Milton, in 
which he despaired forever of any more poetry, because the matter-of- 
fact character of our‘civilization was at deadly enmity with the poetic 
temperament and idea—views which we are glad to say he has retracted 
since he wrote his virgin criticism for the Edinburgh Review. 

But prevalent as such views were, they instantaneously and utterly 
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disappeared hefore the news from the California Gold Diggings. It was 
then universally confessed that the romance of fact was no longer 
confined to the histories of the Trojan and Persian wars; to the 
adventures of Alexander and Cesar, Rienzi and Columbus. The gold- 
seekers, mule-packing or ox-driving across the plains, or sailing about 
Cape Horn, or at work in the Sacramento Valley, will unanimously 
agree that they were in the midst of events, not only more wonderful 
than any recorded in profane history, from the Argonautic expedition 
to the Moscow campaign, but even than the wildest dreams of the 
authors of Robinson Crusoe or the Arabian Nights. And in daily 
conversation, six years ago, the writer of this did not hesitate to coin- 
cide with these ideas. 

For was not a new world opened in California? Men lived there, 
thought there and wrought there, as they did no where else. The people 
were unlike any other; four-fifths of them were between eighteen and 
thirty-five; the most intelligent body,—by far the most intelligent body 
in proportion to their numbers, that ever met to form a state ; the most 
enterprising and industrious people in the world, and the most hetero- 
geneous as regarded their native lands and original tongues, Their 
civilization is a peculiar one, and not unlike all others, but in some 
respects in advance of all others, The majority of California merchants 
and speculators are supposed, as a matter of course, to have made and 
lost several fortunes between ’49 and ’55; the journeyman carpenter or 
bricklayer could, previous to ’54, easily save more than a member of 
Congress. The usual social superiority of head-workers over hand- 
workers disappeared entirely. The fashionable wives of purse-proud 
lawyers and bankers did not dream, or if so, in vain, of neglecting to 
return the visits of the wives of shop-keepers and mechanics—and 
fashionable women are the born slaves of the most illiberal conven- 
tional rules that are to be found prevalent in society. Cities were 
built at a month’s warning; the Californian, in the greatness of his 
work, if not in its rapidity of execution, entirely outdoing Sardanap- 
alus, who in one day “built Anchiala and Tarsus.” In the interior, 
rivers were turned from their beds, hills were carried off to water, 
mountains were tunneled through, the beds of ancient streams were 
found running north and south, under hills a thousand feet high, rang- 
ing east and west in parallel lines, for hundreds of miles, and all the 
principal streams of the State were changed from a limpid clearness to 
a muddy opacity. -Everybody did business on his own account; not 
one man in ten, out of the towns, was the servant of another. The 
men carried revolvers as generally and constantly in California, as 
penknives elsewhere; but it would be an exaggeration to say they used 
them as often. It may-well be said that no such subject ever before 
came within the reach of the annalist. 

We take up The Annals without intending to make a severe criticism, 
though the book falls far below our ideal. The critic is naturally hard 
to please. Before he can deserve the name, he must have become 
familiar with all the great works of ancient and modern times. Inti- 
mate acquaintance with Thucydides and Tacitus, Hume, and Gibbon, 
and Voltaire, the world-famous historians of former centuries, or the 
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equally great Grote, and Carlyle, and Macaulay, and Arnold, of our 
own day, renders the taste exceedingly fastidious. If the merits of 
The Annals are to be decided by a comparison with the great historical 
classics, the sentence must be one of unhesitating and complete con- 
demnation. It is in vain that we search in the book before us for 
evidences of the deep research and elaborate polish of Gibbon ; for the 
genial, world-embracing philosophy of Grote; the intense historic 
pictures of Carlyle, or the attractive style and perspicacious design of 
Macaulay. 

But to measure The Annals by such standards would be unjust. 
The annalist has a scope different from that of the historian. The 
work of the latter should be strongly tinged with philosophic observa- 
tions and even disquisitions ; such, however, are not requisite to a book 
of annals. The historian labors to produce a work of general interest 
and of lasting merit ; the annalist’s chief object is to give his work a 
local interest, and to make an interesting book. Yet the annalist, 
particularly with a subject such as that of the book before us, should 
strive to produce an imperishable classic. Our authors have produced a 
good book ; but one, which, as a work of art, can take no very high 
rank. There is one excuse, and a sufficient one for them, and that is, 
that the great cost of living in San Francisco and the limited demand 
for any work, no matter how excellent, on the annals of San Fran- 
cisco, would have made the affair a ruinous speculation, if the labor 
necessary to make a classic, had been spent upon it. The authors are 
well known here ; they are not rich men; they can not be said to be 
even in moderately good circumstances, pecuniarily, for California; they 
work day by day for their support: they made no secret of their 
intention to make a book with the expectation of deriving profit from 
it ; and in consideration of these facts, we may well call the literary 
composition of the work excellent. Surely the information presented is 
extensive and valuable. 

The Annals exhibits much research ; the matter is well arranged, 
the style is perspicuous and interesting, and nearly all the topics of 
general local interest are touched upon. Taken all in all, it is a work 
which every Californian, claiming to be a man of literary taste, and 
interested in the early history of the State, should read. If we con- 
sider the cost of the book and the promises held out to the subscribers, 
it deserves high praise ; and its merit will more clearly appear by the 
considerable length of time which will, as we are confident, pass away 
before it is superceded. The paper, type and binding of the book are 
excellent. Some of the historical records are very curious, For 
instance: the first newspaper published in California, entitled The 
Californian, dated August 15, 1846, and printed at Monterey, with a 
font of Spanish type, contains the following amusing apology for the 
want of one of the letters of the alphabet. We give it word for word 
and letter for letter ; 





“Our ALPHABET.—Our type is a spanish font picked up here in a cloister, and 
has no VV’s [W's] in it, as there is none in the spanish alphabet. I have sent to 
the sandvvich Islands for this letter, in the mean time vve must use tvvo V’s, Our 
paper at present is that used for vvrapping segars; in due time vve vvill have 
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something better: our object is to establise a press in California, and this vve shall 
in all probability be able to accomplish. The absence of my partner for the last 
three months and my buties as Alcaldd here have dedrived our little paper of some 
of those attentions vvich I hope it will hereafter receive. 

VVALTER COLTON.” 


The next paragraph which we shall quote, contains a copy of the 
first printed and decisive information of the certainty of the great value 
and importance of those mines, now a vital portion of the commerce 
and industry of the world. The Annals introduces it thus : 


“On the 29th of May the ‘Californian’ published a fly-sheet, apologizing for the 
future non-issue of the paper, until etter days came, when they might expect to 
retain their servants for some amount of remuneration, which at present was 
impossible, as all, from the ‘subs’ to the ‘devil,’ had indignantly rejected every 
offer, and gone off to the diggings. ‘The whole country,’ said the last editorial of 
the paper, ‘from San Francisco to Los Angeles, and from the sea shore to the base 
of the Sierra Nevada, resounds with the sordid cry of gold! Gotp!! GOLDIIN— 
while the tield is left half-planted, the house half-built, and every thing neglected 
but the manufacture of shovels and pick-axes, and the means of transportation .to 
the spot where one man obtained one hundred and twenty-eight dollars’ worth of 
the real stuff in one day’s washing, and the average for all concerned is twenty 
dollars per diem!’ ” 


The description of the excitement and rejoicing in San Francisco, on 
the receipt of the news of the admission of the State into the Union, 
is to us, a favorite portion of the book ; and it is one with which every 
Californian should be familiar. The Annalist says : 


“OcTOBER 29th.—This day was set apart to celebrate the admission of California 
into the Union. When, on the 18th instant, the mail steamer ‘Oregon’ was 
entering the bay, she fired repeated preconcerted signal guns which warned the 
citizens of the glorious news. Immediately the whole of the inhabitants were 
afoot, and grew half-wild with excitement until they heard definitely that the 
tidings were as they had expected. Business of almost every description was 
instantly suspended, the courts adjourned in the midst of their work, and men 
rushed from every house into the streets and towards the wharves, to hail the 
harbinger of the welcome news. When the steamer rounded Clark’s Point and 
came in front of the city, her masts literally covered with flags and signals, a 
universal shout arose from ten thousand voices on the wharves, in the streets, upon 
the hills, house-tops, and the world of shipping in the bay. Again and again were 
huzzas repeated, adding more and more every moment to the intense excitement 
and unprecedented enthusiasm. Every public place was soon crowded with 
eager seckers after the particulars of the news, and the first papers issued an hour 
after the appearance of the Oregon were sold by the newsboys at from one to five 
dollars each. The enthusiasm increased as the day advanced. Flags of every 
nation were run up on a thousand masts, and peaks, and staffs, and a couple of large 
guns placed upon the Plaza were constantly discharged. At night every public 
thoroughfare was crowded with the rejoicing populace. Almost every large build- 
ing, all public saloons and places of amusement were brilliantly illuminated—music 
from a hundred bands assisted the excitement—numerous balls and parties were 
hastily got up—bonfires blazed upon the hills, and rockets were incessantly thrown 
into the air, until the dawn of the following day. Many difficulties had occurred to 
delay this happy event, and the people had become sick at heart with the “hope 
deferred” of calling themselves, and of being in reality, citizens of [a State of] the 
great American Union. 

Such an occasion beyond all others demanded a proper celebration at San 
Francisco; and the citizens, accordingly, one and all, united to make the day 
memorable. On the 29th instant, a procession of the various public bodies and 
inhabitants of the city, with appropriate banners, devices, music and the like, 
marched through the principal streets to the Plaza. The Chinese turned out in 
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large numbers on this occasion, and formed a striking feature in the ceremonies of 
the day. The Honorable Nathaniel Bennett, of the Supreme Court, delivered a 
suitable oration to the people on the Plaza, and an ode, composed for the occasion 
by Mrs. Wills, was sung by a full choir. During the day repeated discharges of 
fire-arms and a proper salute from great guns carried off some of the popular 
excitement, whilst the shipping displayed innumerable flags. In the evening, 
public bonfires and fireworks were exhibited from Telegragh Hill, Rincon Point, 
and the islands of the bay. The houses were likewise brilliantly illuminated, and 
the rejoicings were every where loudly continued during the night. Some five 
hundred gentlemen and three hundred ladies met at the grandest public bali that 
had yet been witnessed in the city, and danced and made merry, till daylight, in 
the pride and joy of their hearts that California was truly now the thirty-/irst State 
of the Union.” 


The Annalist gives a short history of the wonderful Gold Bluff 
excitement, the facts of which are no doubt unknown to many of the 
present inhabitants of California. The story contains an impressive 
lesson for impulsive miners. Here it is, as given under the head of 
events in January, 1851: 


“San Francisco has been startled ‘from its propriety’ by news from the celebrated 
‘Gold Bluffs;’ and during the greater part of this month has dreamed unutterable 
things of the black sand, and gray sand, and cargoes of gold. A band of pioneers 
and prospecters had recently proceeded in the Chesapeake steamer northwards to 
the Klamath River, near which, on the sea-shore, they fancied they had found the 
richest and most extraordinary gold field that had ever been known. The sands 
of the sea, for a broad space several miles in length, beneath cliffs some hundred 
feet high, appeared to be literally composed in one-half, at least, of the pure metal. 
Millions of diggers for ages to come could not exhaust that grand deposit. Already 
afew miners had collected about the spot; but these were so amazed and lost in 
the midst of the surrounding treasure that they knew not what todo. Like the 
ass with its superabundance of hay, they could not resolve to begin any thing. No 
man could well carry more than seventy-five or a hundred pounds weight upon his 
back for any great distance, and with that quantity of pure gold it was ridiculous, 
so it was, to be content, when numberless tons lay about. So these men—there 
were just nineteen of them—(the tellers of the story were very particular in some 
facts,)—had resolved to wait till the spring, when they would freight and fill a ship 
with the wealth which they were then jealously watching over. Let us not be 
misunderstood, or supposed altogether jesting. A brilliant reporter for the Alla 
California says—‘ The gold is mixed with the black sand in proportions of from ten 
cents to ten dollars the pound. At times, when the surf is high, the gold is not 
easily discovered, but in the spring of the year, after a succession of calms, the 
entire beach is covered with bright and yellow gold. Mr. Collins, the Secretary of 
the Pacific Mining Company, measured a patch of gold and sand, and estimates it 
will yield to each member of the company the snug little sum of $43,000,000 [say, 
forty-three millions of dollars!] and the estimate is formed upon a calculation that 
the sands hold out to be one-tenth as rich as observation warrants them in suppos- 
ing.’ No digging even was required, since one had only to stoop a little and raise 
as much as he wished of the stuff—half-gold, half-sand, from the surface of the beach. 

Back the adventurers hastened to San Francisco, where they had long been 
impatiently expected; and the glorious news ran like wild-fire among the people. 
General John Wilson and Mr. John A. Collins, both of whom had been among the 
number of discoverers, frankly testified to the truth of these wonderful statements, 
The beach, they said, for a great distance, was literally strewed with pure gold. 
It was found in the greatest quantity in a certain kind of ‘black sand,’ although 
the ‘gray sand,’ which was rather more abundant, contained likewise a large 
proportion of the same black-colored stuff with its special share of gold. ‘ Mr. 
Collins,’ says the poetic reporter, ‘saw a man [one of the nineteen, no doubt,] who 
had accumulated fifty thousand pounds, or fifty thousand tons—he did not recollect 
which—of the richest kind of black sand.’ 

Such intelligence astounded the community. Ina few days eight vessels were 
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announced as about to sail for this extraordinary region. The magic phrase ‘GOLD 
Buurrs!’ ‘Gop Buiurrs!!’ every where startled the most apathetic, and roused 
him as with a galvanic shock. ‘Go.Lp Biurrs!!!’ filled the columns of newspapers 
among the shipping advertisements; they covered, on huge posters, the blank walls 
of houses at the corners of the streets; they were in every man’s mouth. A 
company was formed called the ‘Pacific Mining Company,’ the shares of which 
instantly rose to a handsome premium. There seemed no doubt of their incal- 
culable gains, since they showed numerous samples of the wondrous ‘black sand,’ 
where the golden particles lay and shone mildly, as stars in the milky way, 
innumerable. The company had already, by the greatest good fortune, secured a 
considerable number of miners’ claims, embracing indeed the entire beach beneath 
the ‘ Bluffs,’ so that all was clear for immediate operations. We have seen the 
intelligent Secretary’s calculations on the subject. No wonder people raved, and 
either invested a few thousand dollars in shares of this company, or sold or forsook 
their all, and made sail for the Gold Bluffs. The ancient excitement of Mississippi 
and South Sea schemes was a bagatelle in comparison with that which now stirred 
San Francisco, used though it had been to all manner of rumors of placers, and 
gigantic ‘pockets’ of gold. The skepticism of envious un-‘ progressive’ people 
was happily ridiculed, and the press compared the ocean to a mighty cradle that 
had been rocking and washing up gold from the bottom of the sea for unknown 
ages, and had chanced to throw it in tons and shiploads beneath the hitherto 
undiscovered Gold Bluffs. It was truly great news for San Francisco. 

The first damper to the hot blast that raged through the town, and from whence 
it spread and fired distant countries,—until the arrival of the next mail,—was 
intelligence from the earliest miners, that they found it very difficult to separate 
first the black sand from the gray, and next the gold itself from the black sand, the 
particles of the precious metal being so remarkably fine. A little later, it was 
found that the innumerable ‘patches’ of black sand began most unaccountably to 
disappear. Heavy seas came and swept them right away; and though it was hoped 
that heavier seas might soon bring them back again, the people get tired of waiting 
for that event, and hastily fled from the place, ashamed of their own hopes and 
credulity, and cursing the cruel wags that had exhibited in San Francisco sealed 
phials of dingy sand largely mixed with brass filings. 

But we cannot pursue this pleasantry further. Much serious loss was suffered 
by the Gold Bluffs’ piece of business. The unfortunate ‘ Pacific Mining Company’ 
had bought the Chesapeake at a cost for boat and repairs of twenty thousand dollars, 
had run her up the coast several trips at the loss of as many thousands more, and 
afterwards, when she had been injured in a storm, were glad to sell her for about 
two thousand dollars. If, however, the shareholders, or any single adventurer lost 
much money—why, they had at one time the most brilliant hopes imaginable of 
immense riches; and these were surely some compensation. For what, after all, 
is life without hope? There was considerable gold at the Bluffs, but it turned out 
in the end to cost more trouble to gather than it was worth. Hence the place was 
abandoned, except by a few still hopeful individuals, after a few months’ trial. 
Since the whole affair formed a very striking, though latterly a ridiculous event in 
the progress of San Francisco, we could not refuse it a place in these ‘ Annals.’” 


The removal of the custom-house treasure after the fire of May 4th, 
1851, was a notable event in San Francisco. The guard of thirty 
miscellaneous, fierce-looking individuals, armed to the teeth with revol- 
vers and Bowie-knives, headed by Collector King, marching on each side 
of the treasure-cart, caused not a little merriment. The amusing song, 
written by Frank Ball, to ridicule the affair, is familiar to all the old 
residents, but the sequel to the song was unknown to us till we found 
it in The Annals. Here it is: 

“Frank Ball, the writer of the song in question, was shortly afterwards sent for 
by the collector, and favored with a private interview. Ordinary men might have 
‘beat about the bush,’ or employed a friend in the little transaction which followed; 
but the Hon. T. Butler King, with the same dauntless face which he showed on 
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occasion of the treasure removal, bluntly began conversation with the anxious poet, 
by asking whether he would not like to have a desirable post in the customs. Mr, 
Ball, gasping with surprise, mumbled, ‘ Yes, surely!’ ‘Then Sir, it is yours,’ said 
the collector, gravely. In gratitude, Mr. Ball could do no less than stop singing 
his famous song, which was doubtless what his honorable and doughty chiet 
expected. Cerberus was sopped. This anecdote would be incomplete unless we 
told that certain underlings attached to the custom-house, struck with a new light, 
began forthwith to chant the obnoxious stanzas. Unluckily they had mistaken the 
game, for the fact reaching the ears of the collector, one of them, caught in the act, 
was instantly, though quietly, dismissed from the service.” 


Let politicians remember the lesson. 

We would wish that we might speak all in commendation, but we 
cannot. The authors of The Annals, writing incidentally of California, 
should have said more than they have of the general causes and effects 
of the social and political forms, and the industrial condition and 
influence of the State. These are subjects intimately connected with 
the history of San Francisco. That city forms one-sixth of the State, 
in population, and far more than one-sixth in influence and wealth. It 
has grown with the State because the State has grown, and not a ditch 
is made, a river turned from its bed, a tunnel opened, a quartz mill 
built, a road made or a rancho cultivated, from Siskiyou to San Diego, 
but that its good or ill success is felt in San Francisco,—the great heart 
in which all the trade and industry of the State have their center. The 
authors appear in many places to pre-suppose that the readers have 
been in California, or are familiar with the state of things here. 

There are a number of little errors, which may be chargeable to the 
printer, but are yet discreditable to the book. There are other errors 
evidently chargeable to the negligence of the authors. Thus, on page 
165, the annalist says: ‘In September, 1829, several very severe 
shocks of an earthquake were experienced in San Francisco, which 
forced open lock-fast doors and windows.” In 1829 there was no “San 
Francisco;” and there was no house on the site of the town named San 
Francisco, in the spring of 1847. The first house was built in 1835. 
The writer referred, no doubt, to the buildings at the Mission, named 
after San Francisco de Assis, and now called the Mission Dolores. 
Previous to 1847 the town was called Yerba Buena. On page 129 the 
word “constitution” is improperly used for an act organizing a terri- 
tory. The American sloop-of-war St. Louis is converted into the “San 
Luis,” showing that the writer had taken some notice from a Spanish 
paper, which he did not understand very well. C.K. Garrison is styled 
the “ present Mayor,” and the book is dated in 1855. On page 680 a 
portrait is given of Col. T. J. Nevins, Agent of the American Tract 
Society. For the comfort of readers who have not read the book, we 
will explain, that the engraving does not show the “ Agent of the 
Tract Society” in regimentals. Some of the engravings are miserable 
things, though the great majority are very good in design and execution, 
and as illustrations of the text. 

The book has another fault, and a most grievous one; really the 
fault, without which it would have been generally held to be faultless. 
There is too much complimentary allusion to persons; some of them 
persons of very little merit, absolutely, and many of them of little merit, 
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comparatively. Scattered throughout the book there are “personal” 
notices, and at the close are eighty pages of formal, separate and 
complimentary biographies. Every history of California, or San Fran- 
cisco, ought to give concise sketches of the lives of M. G. Vallejo, J. 
A. Sutter, Samuel Brannan, and severable other notables ; but these 
sketches should be woven into the body of the book as episodes. To 
give them as formal biographies, is at variance with the proper scope 
of the historian or annalist, and the life, in that case, must be written 
in a more stiff, complimentary and offensive manner. The formal 
biographies are too long for quotation. Of the incidental notices of 
persons, we may cite one or two. On page 291 we find it said that : 
“In April, 1849, he” [Capt. Bezer Simmons] ‘‘ was sorely afflicted by 
the death of his wife, (who was the sister of Frederick Billings, of the 
law firm of Halleck, Peachy & Billings).” All our respect for Mr. 
Billings does not suffice to prevent us from citing that passage, to show 
how far a book writer may go in an injudicious system of dragging 
in personal notices. On page 236 we are informed that “ Dr. John H. 
Gihon” erected “the first habitation” on Rincon Point. “It was 
an India rubber tent!!” It does not appear from the context, that 
the merits of Dr. John H. Gihon, for erecting an India rubber tent 
on Rincon Point, were properly appreciated. There was no public 
celebration ; no vote of thanks by the Ayuntamiento; not even a 
dinner given to the enterprising speculator, whose indomitable energy 
led to the erection of the first India rubber tent on Rincon Point ; but 
it was not then known that he was to be one of the future authors of 
The Annals of San Francisco, Being a modest man he concluded to 
make no disturbance on the neglect of the people to do him proper 
honor at the time, for his great services, but he was satisfied with 
putting it down in black and white, in the history of the country, so 
that posterity might not lose the benefit of the information. For these 
incidental “ personal” notices there is no excuse. 

For the biographies there is some excuse. In the first place, there 
were three authors, and it is probable that each inserted what suited 
him, Thus one writer could scatter compliments through the whole 
book ; and if we are correctly informed, it is true that nearly all the 
gross personal remarks are due to the pen of one of the authors, now 
resident on the Atlantic coast. But the book could not have been 
written without personal biographies ; their insertion, it is rumored, 
was necessary to justify the authors in publishing at all. And then the 
subjects of the biographies were not only still alive, but men with whom 
the authors had long been on terms of intimate friendship, and expected 
to continue to be so for years. They could not speak otherwise than 
in compliment. 

Again repeating our commendation of the book as a whole, we close 
by making the following extract, from page 423, upon the state of 
society in San Francisco in 1852: 

“No important change had occurred in the social or moral condition of San 
Francisco during 1852. The characteristics of the people which were noticed in 
our review of the previous year, still existed. The old dizzy round of business 
and pleasure continued. There were now only more people, greater wealth, finer 
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houses, more shops and stores, more work, trade and profits, more places of dissi- 
pation and amusement, more tippling and swearing, more drunkenness and personal 
outrages, nearly as much public gambling and more private play. There were also 
a few more modest women, and many more of another class; more benevolent 
institutions and orphans’ asylums; more fire companies, military companies, and 
masonic lodges. Likewise there were more newspapers, that discoursed eloquently, 
ever railing ‘in good set terms’ against corruption in high places, but which not 
being supported by the sincere feeling of a pure and honest people, made no such 
irresistible body of public opinion as they sometimes do in other countries. Then 
there were more churches, more moral teachers and religious publications, more 
Sabbath and day schools; and, too, more of every thing that was beautiful and bad, 
more vice, debauchery and folly, and perhaps also a little more real religion, and 
sometimes a deal of outward decency. The moral sepulcher was occasionally 
receiving a fresh coat of paint. It should not be forgotten, at the same time, that 
with the increase of population, there was also an increase of occasional charities 
and high-minded liberal deeds. These things are done in secret, or they lose their 
noble character. The public generally: know not of them. However much the 
sordid pursuit of wealth may cloud the true friendships and generous actions of 
the San Franciscans, the native worth of heroic and pure souls will at times shine 
through all. As kings reigned before Agamemnon, so there are here great and 
worthy, honest and true men, as well as there have been elsewhere. Their exact 
number cannot be counted, but the student of human nature, according to his 
temperament and means of information, may hazard an estimate on the subject.” 


THE DEAD WIFE, 
BY Boz. 


JOYLEss, a8 is the dove, 
Whose plaintive wailings in the twilight shade 
Awake the echoes of the woodland glade 
With its sad tale of love; 
When the last quiverings of the sunlight fade, 
My spirit looks above. 


In yon far heaven there glows 

A star of promise, radiant in its beam 

As love's first whisper to the youthful dream, 
Whose silent halo throws 

Such golden glory o'er life’s troubled stream 
That h2arts forget their woes, 


And mine, so sadly torn, 

Beholds her spirit in that peaceful light, 

With soul as spotless as its beam is bright, 
Where it was fitly borne, 

Ere sorrow came, or sin, whose deadly blight 
Makes all hearts deeply mourn. 


Dying, her feeble arm 

Was still around me, till her faltering tongue 

Fell cold and speechless ;— even then it clung, 
As if to shield from harm 

Him she had chosen all the world among, 
Her early girlhood’s charm. 


Her softly lust’rous eye 
Was dimmed in love-light; and its brow of jet, 
O’er that pale forehead, haunts my vision yet— 
A memory that will lie 
Upon my soul, a spectrum deeply set, 
Whose impress cannot cie. 


To heaven ascend my thought 

In nightly 5 earning —for the crowded day 

Steals half my hope of joy with her away. 
Let my sad soul be brought 

To feel the vileness of its weight of clay 
And seek her happy lot. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF INCIDENTS IN ENGLAND. 
NO. IIl.—THE ROMANCE OF REALITY. 


BY J.P. ANTHONY. 


O, how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day ; 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away.—Shakespeare. 

In the course of the experience of the writer of these papers, more 
than one friendship, strong and lasting, has been made through a first 
meeting and acquaintance in a stage-coach. My intimacy with Mr. 
Elton of K , 80 originated. A long journey together by one of 
the well-appointed four-in-hands of the day, was the cbmmencement 
of our acquaintance, followed by a warm friendship which termi- 
nated only with his death. Incidental to our conversation, an anima- 
ted discussion as we approached the termination of our journey, upon 
a passage in the works of a writer esteemed by us both, led to an invi- 
tation to my fellow-passenger’s library, with the view of our referring 
together to the passage in question, which reference was to be followed 
by an adjournment to his supper table. 

I accepted the invitation, and the same evening was introduced to 
my entertainer’s little family circle, consisting of his daughter, a young 
lady of eighteen, and his son, who at the period of my introduction 
had, like myself, then seen some four-and-twenty summers. 

The commencement of a delightful series was that evening to me. 
Between myself and the son of my coach companion, an intimacy was 
then begun which after-years have ripened into the warmest of friend- 
ships, and which it is my happiness to believe will know no termina- 
tion but with life. Never lived a more united, a happier family than 
the Eltons. The old gentleman, who was a retired merchant and a wid- 
ower, was passionately attached to his children, and the warmth of his 
affection was by them reciprocated in a manner delightful to behold. 

Edith Elton was very beautiful! I am writing no fiction, nor draw- 
ing from the ideal world in introducing this truly lovely girl to the 
reader. She was very delicate, and yet there was a vivacity in her 
countenance, an expression of high intelligence and tenderness in her 
blue eyes, and a nobleness in the contour of her features which no 
expression of words can possibly convey. When I add that she was 
highly accomplished, possessed exquisite taste, and sang delightfully, it 
follows as a matter of course that of the many who visited Thorn Cot- 
tage,—the name of Mr. Elton’s residence—there were some who were 
almost worshippers of the very ground on which she stood. 

Grattan Elton, her brother, I found a fine spirited young fellow—a 
man after my own heart—intelligent, good humored, manly; possess- 
ing a soul that was above a mean action, a nice sense of honor, and a 
thorough absence of puppyism. His failings might be pronounced a 
hasty temperament and great impetuosity, counterbalanced, however, 
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by a warm heart, and a tone of frankness and manly sincerity perva- 
ding all his actions, winning general esteem. 

Visits to the Eltons, with me, became frequent. My vacations and 
recreations away from the pursuits of business were generally passed 
with Grattan Elton, and in the course of three years after my first 
acquaintance with the family, Thorn Cottage had become to me a 
second home. 

Having thus briefly introduced the Elton family, and described the 
footing on which I stood with its members, I leave them for a short 
time, to introduce other characters who figured in the singular course 
of events which I am about to relate. 

* * * * * * 


There is a time in all our lives when the heart is daily awakened to 
newly discovered joys ; when, as the mind expands, the world, like a 
vast moving panorama, presents fresh scenes to the delighted eye ; 
objects looked on before are seen again under a new and brighter 
aspect ; light is breaking around the footsteps of the advancing, enthu- 
siastic spirit ; iris-hued is the path of life, and the heart lifted buoy- 
anily up in the fullness of its joy, knowing little or nought of doubt 
and deceit, is full of love, aye, and of happy trusting too. 

It was at this period of my boyhood that, on the completion of my 
devoirs at school, I visited a relation on the maternal side, who resided 
in Cornwall and who had sent a pressing invitation for me to spend a 
month or two with him, previous to my entering upon the business pur- 
suits for which I was intended. 

For the purpose of this narrative, it is not requisite I should more 
than briefly observe that my relative at the time of my visiting him, 
was somewhat on the wrong side of sixty, warm-hearted, though eecen- 
tric ; occasionally afflicted with the gout, living in a rather spacious 
building, which then bore, and I believe still bears, the name of Rock 
Hall. 

It was whilst sojourning in Cornwall that I became acquainted with 
a young artist, who had only preceded me a few wecks in his visit to 
B——,, the county town in the suberbs of which Rock Hall is situated. 
The wild and picturesque views of the neighborhood offered great 
attraction to a lover of fine scenery ; to me they afforded interesting 
objects for companionship and admiration ; and although generally 
alone in my rambles, iny relative being too infirm often to accompany 
me, yet were those lovely wanderings full of delight. It was owing to 
this rambling spirit, and observing the artist sketching some of my fa- 
vorite views, that I made his acquaintance, although uot arising from 
any particular desire on my part for companionship ; for then as ever 
since, could I happily, beneath spreading boughs, like Cowley, find 
pleasure in solitude. 


“ Ah! wretched and too solitary he, 
Who loves not his own company.” 


It might naturally, however, be supposed that, through our fre- 
quently meeting, two worshippers in the same temple, some sort of 
acquaintance should arise, although in years there was much disparity 
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between us. The artist had seen some five and twenty, although he 
looked much younger, being of slight frame and femininely fair, whilst 
I had scarcely reached the threshhold of manhood. Our casual 
acquaintance, notwithstanding, soon grew into close companionship. 
He was enthusiastic in his love of the art which he followed, and pos- 
sessed a gentleness of manner, tinged with pensiveness, and a quiet pol- 
ished bearing most winning. I became much attached to him, and 
was accustomed to sit for hours by his side as he sketched, listening 
with admiration and delight whilst he discoursed on painting, poetry 
and music, with an eloquence to me as new as it was charming. His 
reading had been varied and extensive; there was also a dash of 
romance coloring his ideas and a fervor in his language, when excited, 
which the most unimaginative could not listen to without interest and 
delight. To me, youthful listener as I was, his discourse was magical 
as Prospero’s wand. How eagerly I hung upon his words, beholding, 
in imagination, scenes of the grand and beautiful which his masterly 
description conjured up before me; and never shall I forget those 
delightful hours whilst sitting beside him, as he sketched ruin hoary or 
wooded dell, listening to his glowing language, telling of other scenes 
where he had wandered, classic spots hallowed forever by the triumphs 
of genius, and inspiration of immortal song. 

And yet I could not but observe there was a great tendency to mel- 
ancholy in my gifted companion. He would often appear to be lost in 
areverie of saddening reflections, a long silence being at times broken 
by a sigh, which seemed to escape from the very depths of his soul. 
On my first rallying him upon this tendency to sadness he observed that 
it was constitutional ; but as we became more intimate, on my again 
alluding thereto, expressing my surprise that he should give way to 
gloomy reveries, he shook his head, told me I was young, basking in 
the light, and happily knew nought of the shadows which grim Fate 
had cast amidst the sunshine of life. 

It was not long ere I discovered that the artist was anything but 
rich, or even in easy circumstances ; and the result of my inquiries 
respecting him in B to some extent accounted for that melancholy 
which was so conspicuous a feature in his character. It appeared that 
he had advertised himself as a portrait painter ; but up to the time 
of my meeting him, the encouragement received had been so very 
little, he had turned his attention to sketching and disposing of views 
in the neighborhood as a source of emolument, until he should succeed 
in becoming better known. 

As I have already observed, my relative although an eccentric, was 
a warm-hearted son of humanity. He was a lover of the fine arts, 
and the description I gave him of the accomplished yet poor artist, 
and the expression of my sympathy for him in his struggles led to a 
proceeding on the part of the worthy proprietor of Rock Hall, which 
afforded me very sincere gratification ; it was doubly pleasing, for it 
took me by surprise. 

A week had elapsed since my first mentioning to him the lowly posi- 
tion, and struggling efforts of the sketcher, in whom I felt so much in- 
terest, and the absence of any display of sympathy in word or deed 
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on » his part had not a little grieved and disappointed me, when I was 
delightfully undeceived by a revelation of his eccentricity and warmth 
of heart together. 

Returning with him from church one Sunday morning, and the dis- 
course we had heard teaching non-repining, patience and bumility un- 
der affliction, having led my thoughts to the poor artist, I observed 
that I had not for some time met him with his port-folio, in his accus- 
tomed haunts, expressing at the same time a desire to learn what had 
become of him. 

“Not seen him lately?” rejoined my companion, “ by-the-way, I 
know where he resides. Come, let us call upon him.” 

Knowing my relative to be somewhat eccentric, I regarded this 
unexpected proposition to call on the artist as a sudden whim, for as 
before observed, I had felt much disappointed in finding all the admi- 
ration and sympathy which I had expressed for the sketcher, fail to 
awaken the slightest manifest response in the breast of my worthy host. 
To me it had proved a source of much regret knowing as I did that the 
artist was poor and a stranger, and that my entertainer, from his posi- 
tion and influence in the neighborhood, might be of considerable ser- 
vice to one whom I could not but regard as fated to battle with adver- 
sity, friendless and forsaken. 

It will not appear surprising that a young and inexperienced judg- 
ment like mine, from what I had seen, should come to such a conclu- 
sion ; and it may readily be imagined that it was with feelings of some 
considerable delight I heard my “worthy companion express his inten- 
tion of calling upon the artist. 

A few moments walk brought us to the house where he lodged. 
“Mr. Blair is above, I suppose” said the old gentleman, as, scarcely 
awaiting a reply from the domestic who answered our summons at the 
door, he passed her, and led the way up a flight of stairs before us, 
and to my great astonishment, as I followed in his wake with the pre- 
face only of a slight tap, opened the door of one of the apartments 
and entered. 

Following after, I soon found myself grasped by the hand of Blair, 
who, apparently taken by surprise, in a faded and worn dressing gown, 
had advanced to meet us. 

“This is kind—very kind sir,” said he to my companion, in his soft, 
melodious voice, which seemed to falter with emotion ; and turning his 
eyes again upon me, looked as if he wished to express his gratitude to 
me also ; but with the few words he had uttered he became silent, as 
though fearing to display further that weakness which the tear stand- 
ing in his eye had already revealed. 

I was lost in astonishment, my wonder being not a little increased 
by the friendly and familiar manner in which my relative proceeded to 
address the artist, this being the first intimation I had received of their 
having met before. But the proprietor of Rock Hall was fond of sur- 
es, and this was one, I immediately conjectured, he had prepared 
or me. 

“T told you that I should probably call to-day, Blair,” said my com- 
panion, ‘ You must find it confoundedly dull here on Sundays ; your 
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brush laid aside—cabined up all alone. A poor prospect, this,” he 
continued, as he turned his gaze through the solitary window to the 
row of houses which seemed oppressively near, on the opposite side of 
the narrow street. ‘Nice rooms on the parade, Blair ; Turner’s— 
you know them ; suit you much better—lighter, healthier, something 
of a view, too; space for the winds to blow about. I'd change if I 
were you ; deuced bad policy to stay here—dead and buried—nothing 
but bricks and blue devils,” and the old gentleman turned his eyes to 
me as he finished speaking as though he would meet, which he certain- 
ly did, a look of affirmation to all he said. 

“T saw Turner’s rooms when I first came,” said the artist ; “ but 
——” and casting his eyes upon the ground, he paused. 

“ Aye, aye, I understand” rejoined my relative as though it had but 
then occurred to him, that a stronger motive than taste had guided 
the sketcher in selecting his quarters. “I understand, Blair ; high 
charges, comfort and cash—but come, we are losing time ; our errand 
is to request the pleasure of your company to dinner.” 

There was a straight forward earnestness of manner in the old gen- 
tleman’s way of giving the invitation that bore a hearty welcome in 
every word. After a little hesitation, Blair expressed the gratification 
that it would afford him, and begging to be excused whilst he retired 
to change his coat, left us to look over the subjects in his studio, the 
which, by the way, served also the additional purpose of his sitting room. 

“What think you of this?” said my relative, as he pointed to an 
unfinished portrait of himself that stood on the easel. I had observed 
it on first entering the room, and as may be imagined it had not a lit- 
tle contributed to the surprise, which my companion’s proposition to 
call on the artist had in the first place occasioned. 

The painting was one of considerable merit, and I was lavish in my 
encomiums. 

“Now can I understand,” I added, “ Blair’s absence from his accus- 
tomed haunts. You have stolen a march upon me here—I see it all; 
you have sought him out, found him a worthy, deserving, unfortunate 
fellow, and have taken him by the hand.” 

And I was correct ; ere Blair rejoined us the old gentleman briefly 
informed me that my observations having awakened his interest in the 
artist, he had called upon him, the result being not only a commission 
for his own portrait, but he had obtained also from his friends some 
half-dozen similar commissions. 

I will not dwell upon the first introduction of the artist to Rock 
Hall, suffice it to say that he speedily became a great favorite with its 
inmates, and ere the expiration of my visit, Rock Hall had become his 
home. 

Yes, his entertainer was proverbial for doing nothing by halves—he 
gave his whole heart or he gave nothing. In Blair he found a gentle- 
man, poor and unfriended, struggling amidst the breakers, and he 
extended his hand towards him as he would have done to a brother. Of 
his history he knew no more than what the artist had voluntarily 
given, and which was simply that circumstances prevented him from 
entering into the particulars of his family connexions and that he had 
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been compelled, in order to gain a livelihood, to fall back upon that 
art which he had acquired as an accomplishment. 

Blair continued to follow his profession in my relative’s dwelling. It 
was open to him as a home without labor, but he preserved his self- 
respect and pride intact, in following the path of honorable industry. 
The social comforts of Rock Hall and the influence of my relative in 
his behalf his proud spirit could accept, but no more. One of the 
best rooms in the house, from its spaciousness and the situation of its 
lights, was converted into his studio, and previous to my departure he 
had commenced the seventh of the portraits, for which he had received 
commissions through the instrumentality of his warm-hearted host. 

And yet, whilst receiving so much kindness and in his circumstances, 
good fortune, there still remained a mournfulness about him which 
nothing seemed to relieve ; a sadness in the expression of his counte- 
nance, when in a state of repose, which added to the interest none 
could but feel who looked upon him, and who had heard of his fallen 
fortunes. As for myself, great was the sympathy I entertained for 
him, my interest in him strengthened the more we were thrown together, 
and it was to me, untiring delight to sit for hours in his studio watch- 
ing the operations of his brush, listening as he eloquently descanted on 
the principles and beauty of his art, or when he led me to the realms 
of poetry and romance, soaring away on the wings of imagination. 
The artist was musical also ; he played with much expression and deli- 
cate taste, and he would not unfrequently pour forth the language of 
his saddened spirit in song. Of him, however, when he thus gave vent 
to his feelings, it could not be said as in those exquisite lines of which 
it has been observed, that for the picture they present, and their har- 
mony of rhythm, they may scarcely be equaled by any four lines in 
our language— 

“Song sweetens toil however rude the sound, 
All at her work the village maiden sings; 


Nor, while she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitude of things.” 


Alas! with Blair, the more he sang, the more melancholy he became. 
His songs were all of a plaintive character ; the pathos and tenderness 
he threw into them rendered them ever effective, and he became an 
established favorite with all at the numerous parties which were wont 
to assemble under the hospitable roof of Rock Hall. 

This leaning from the sunshine to the shade was a striking feature 
in his character ; and although he would, at times, in a vague and some- 
what mysterious manner, allude to the bright days of the past, and 
the clouds that had gathered over the star of his destiny, he never 
entered into particulars, and much interested as I felt in one who had 
80 won upon my young imagination, I never indulged the desire which 
I entertained, to learn something more of the misfortunes he alluded to, 
by a single question. 

Alas! for human nature, and the outward semblances of humanity ! 
This man, who to every observer appeared, as he did to me, to possess 
80 much exquisite sensibility, so gentle, so noble a nature, and to be 
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the undeserving victim of an adverse fate, was in reality a cold-blooded 
and heartless villain. But I am anticipating. 

It was some three or four months after the expiration of my visit to 
Rock Hall, where I had left Blair domiciled almost as one of the fam- 
ily, when I received a letter from my relative which not a little 
astounded me, conveying as it did the information that the sheltered, 
befriended artist had proved to be an accomplished swindler. The 
particulars of the discovery of his real character as fully given in the 
letter which brought such unexpected intelligence would occupy too 
much space to introduce here ; it is only requisite for me to observe, 
that the party who had been employed to discover his retreat had, 
through some clue, traced him to Rock Hall, but through inadvertently 
discovering himself to Blair when he was himself unprepared for the 
meeting, and ere he had seen and apprised my relative of his mission, 
the artist had lost not a moment in decamping, but not until he had 
presented a forged check for a hundred pounds at the bankers of his 
host. The check was honored, for Blair was known as an inmate of 
Rock Hall, in addition to which it bore a fac-simile of my relative’s 
signature. It subsequently appeared that the expert villain must at 
some period have taken an opportunity to possess himself of a leaf 
from his host’s check book and had long practised himself in imitating 
his hand-writing, ready to make use of when circumstances might ren- 
der his departure essential. , 

The scheme proved, alas! too successful ; and within an hour after 
quitting the bank he had posted ten miles to catch a fast coach, which 
in a few hours more would land him in Exeter, from which place he 
would doubtless make his way with such expedition as to baffle all 
pursuit. Indeed, it was not until two or three days afterwards the 
worthy proprietor of Rock Hall discovered that the check had been 
presented and paid to his departed guest. The day that Blair 
decamped, his absence was first accounted for by the individual, who 
had flattered himself that he had tracked his man—himself unknown 
and unseen—waiting on my relative to apprise him of the real charac- 
ter he was harboring, and to request his assistance in effecting a cap- 
ture. 

Alas! it was too late ; the bird had flown. It occupied more than 
half of my worthy friend’s long letter to describe to me his amaze- 
ment—how incredulous he was at first—how satisfied that there must 
be some mistake, and how, as the proofs came thick and fast upon him, 
he at length saw how much he had been imposed upon. 

It appeared Blair was an assumed, and that Sefton was the artist’s 
real, name. From the functionary who so much enlightened my rela- 
tive about the character of his late guest, he also learned that the 
artist was married and had deserted his wife, after having extrava- 
gantly expended some ten thousand pounds which she had brought him 
as a marriage dower. It appeared, also, that by means of specious 
trickery he had succeeded in completely deceiving his wife and her 
friends as to his true position at the time of the marriage. When too 
late, they discovered that Sefton, who had high connections, had- 
brought disgrace upon, and been all but ostracised by, his family, and 
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was not only a man of straw, but a dishonored gambler, a needy 
adventurer. Not only had he expended the dowry of his wife, but, to 
a great extent, had laid large levies on the confidence and good will of 
her relatives ; and when the desperate game he played was on the 
point of being exposed, and on the eve of a discovery of his powers 
in the art of caligraphy, he decamped, leaving his wife behind him, 
almost broken-hearted, and her friends heavily victimized by the too 
successful forger. 

A correspondence ensued between my relative and the connections 
of Sefton’s wife, from which he found that the information he had 
received was in every particular, alas! too true. Under the strong 
impulse of his feelings, in writing to me again on the subject, he 
declared that he felt a great inclination to start forthwith on an expe- 
dition through the length and breadth of the land, in search of the 
heartless scoundrel. The base and unfeeling manner in which he had 
deceived and deserted a trusting and loving heart, in the person of his 
wife, appeared to raise the greatest amount of indignation in my rela- 
tive’s breast. His own wrongs seemed to be forgotten, for they were 
not mentioned, and I verily believe, had not a touch of the gout come 
on about the time, the proprietor of Rock Hall would have sacrificed 
his fishing and his shooting to scour the country in search of the heart- 
less imposter, who had shown himself to be so thorough a villain. 

The circumstances which I have so far narrated occurred in the year 
1835, and from that period to the year 1848 nothing further relative 
to the swindler, Sefton, had transpired. In that interval the worthy and 
warm-hearted proprietor of Rock Hall had “ shuffled off the mortal 
coil” without hearing the slightest tidings of his victimizer. After the 
warmth of his indignation had subsided, in his many communications 
to me, he never again alluded to the subject, save in the last epistle 
which I received from him a little before his death. In it, whilst 
indulging in a moralizing strain on human life, he recalled the cireum- 
stances related, expressing a hope that the betrayed and deserted wife 
of Sefton had found, in the consolations of religion, that peace and 
happiness which is above the earth’s givings ; and citing the character 
of the fostered and befriended Blair in illustration of the deep base- 
ness of which the human heart is capable. Peace to thy manes! for 
thou hadst, indeed, much sympathy for the afflicted, much love for thy 
fellow man. ‘Truth and charity were thy companions on the path of 
life; and for such—ah! who can doubt ?—there is a bright inheri- 
tance hereafter. 

I had ever felt a strong desire to ascertain whether Sefton’s wife or 
her friends had learned anything of his whereabouts since his discovery 
and flight from Cornwall ; and having occasion in the year 1849 to 
visit the town, in the neighborhood of which, as I had learned from 
Rock Hall, they resided, I made a point of calling upon them. I saw 
Mrs. Sefton and her boy. In the same house was her father, a vener- 
able, intelligent old gentleman, and a maiden sister of Mrs. Sefton’s. 
I found them a very united and very pious little family, and in recur- 
ring to Sefton they spoke of him as though he were to them dead and 
buried, yet, in a full spirit of forgiveness, with a hope that he had 
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repented and turned from the fearful course he had once pursued. It 
appeared that Mrs. Sefton, about two years prior to my calling upon 
her, had received a letter from her husband, requesting an interview, 
which she had refused, declaring that nothing on earth would induce 
her to see him again. Indeed, I perceived by the settled serenity of 
her still beautiful features, that all her thoughts and aspirations were 
removed from things of this world, save the training of her boy, whose 
features bore a striking resemblance to, and strongly reminded me of, 
his father. I have never seen them since, although, as will appear, I 
had subsequently occasion to write to Mrs. Sefton, whom I cannot but 
ever remember as one of the most striking and beautiful presentations 
I ever beheld of a much injured yet gentle and forgiving spirit. 

And now let me request the reader’s attention whilst I return to my 
friends the Eltons. I am writing no fiction. The names of the indi- 
viduals, it is true, are assumed—a requisite proceeding, as some of the 
parties are still living—and but five summers have passed since the 
events occurred which I am about to relate, and which, if such were 
wanting, would afford strong and additional proof that truth is indeed 
stranger than fiction. 

It was about four years after I had made the acquaintance of the 
Eltons, during one of my visits, I learned that at length one of 
Edith’s many admirers: had been accepted. When I received this 
intelligence from her brother, Grattan, I was not a little surprised to 
hear that the favored individual I had not yet seen. Frequently had I 
rallied Miss Elton on the subject of her many slaves, more particularly 
on one, @ young surgeon, Grattan’s intimate friend and mine, and 
whom I had always regarded as the most favored of her suitors. To 
my surprise I learned that another, who had taken the field some few 
months only, had succeeded in gaining a heart which the young sur- 
geon and others had as many years been vainly endeavoring to win. 

With the old gentleman, Mr. Willmott, the fortunate suitor was a 
prodigious favorite ; and Edith’s brother, sharing the general fascina- 
tion, when informing me of the acceptance, observed, that much as he 
felt for the disappointment of his friend Harry Burton, he must con- 
fess that he thought Willmott was, from similarity of taste, ideas and 
temperament, much better adapted for Edith. 1 learned that this uni- 
versal favorite had been introduced to the family circle by Grattan 
who had made his acquaintance at some watering place, and invited 
him to Thorn Cottage. Mr. Willmott, who, it appeared was a gentle- 
man, enjoying a moderate competency, had become so charmed with 
the place and the society to which he had been introduced, that soon 
after the expiration of his visit, he had returned, engaging apartments 
in the town, and thriving in his wooing, had proposed on his marriage, 
to take a residence within a short distance of Thorn Cottage. 

It so chanced, when the tidings were conveyed to me, that Mr. 
Willmott had, the day previous to my arrival, taken his departure on 
a brief visit to his friends at Wiltshire, where he had some business 
matters to arrange. 

Never had I seen Edith Elton look so truly beautiful as she now 
appeared. 
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“Upon her éyelids many graces sate, 

Under the shadow of her even browes, 

Working belgardes and amorous retrate ; 
And everie one her with a grace endowes, 
And everie one with meekenesse to her bowes: 

So glorious mirrhour of celestiall grace, 
And soveraine moniment of mortal vowes, 
How shall frayle pen descrive her heavenly face, 
For feare, through want of skill, her beauty to disgrace!” 


As.though even another light had been lit up in the temple of her 
mind, her features beamed with brighter radiance than ever, and as 
she laid some chalk drawings of Willmott’s before me, truly delightful 
was it to listen to the lute-like voice of the ingeriuous, happy, affianced 
Edith, speaking from the fullness of her heart, of what Walter had 
told her of this scene, and where he had sketched another. “ Happy 
fellow ! he has won a treasure,” I thought, as Edith, closing the port- 
folio, advanced to the piano forte, and, at her father’s request, sung for 
me a sweet ballad, written and composed by the talented and fortunate 
Willmott. 

Much did I regret that circumstances prevented me prolonging my 
stay, to meet the successful wooer ; and after a delightful sojourn of 
some five or six days, I took my leave, but not until I had given a 
promise to Mr. Elton, Grattan and Edith, that I would spend a week 
with them at the time of the marriage, which was to take place some 
time in the following Autumn. 

That Autumn came. I had received several communications from 
Grattan Elton in the interval, for we were, and though oceans now 
divide us, still are constant correspondents ; all was going merry as a 
marriage bell, and at length I received the letter announcing the 
important day, with a postscript from the old gentleman, wherein he 
expressed a hope that nothing would prevent my being with them a 
few days before the wedding took place, and that I would make 
arrangements to stay with them as long as I possibly could to share in 
their festivities. 

Reader, there may be but little of the superstition, or first fear, 
which in the nursery was engrafted on your young mind, left now in 
your nature, but have you not experienced a presentiment of coming 
evil—a foreshadowing of events, which hath brought you, if not posi- 
tive sadness, considerable uneasiness? Have you never felt a depres- 
sion stealing over you—a heaviness and gloom for which you could per- 
haps assign no cause—a darkness which has resisted all your efforts to 
dispel, as though some huge shadow had cast itself upon the sunshine 
of your heart, whilst you have looked in vain for the substance from 
which it came? They who have more than once experienced such 
remarkable forebodings, followed by unforeseen and unwelcome events, 
can scarcely be but believers in some mysterious agency—call it spirit- 
ualism, second sight if you will—which communicates with the soul, 
ere thought can grapple it, as the flash of light precedes the crash of 
pealing thunder, I know not that I ever experienced this peculiar 
sensation so forcibly as on an evening in September, 1848, when I 
seated myself beside the most facetious of whips, who drove Her 
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Majesty’s mail from Lincoln to Peterborough, taking in its way B——, 
that little known, yet beautijully situated, country town. 

Often had I been the cheerful Jehu’s companion on the box, and 
never had I journeyed with him before without appreciating with con- 
siderable relish his sterling though unpolished wit, and entering freely 
into the humor and merriment which seemed ever to be his, when a 
familiar face, as mine had become to him, was by his side. In vain 
Old Ned—for so he was called—I say was, for he, in common with 
most of his brethren has gone the way of all Jervies before the 
advance of the steeds of fire—in vain Old Ned did all he knew to 
enliven me; I knew not why, but I suffered from a sudden depression 
of spirits, such as I believe it was never before my lot to experience. 

Rather, however, than the old whip should consider I paid him any 
disrespect—for we had had many a cheerful journey together—I told 
him that he must excuse my silence as I was not altogether well. But 
Old Ned would talk, and doubtless suspecting the cause of my indispo- 
sition to chat as of yore, straightway launched into a yarn, the subject 
of which was the “ blue devils,” and how to “fight ’em.” As a story 
of the box, and a good one too, were it not so very irrelevant to my 
narrative, I would here introduce it, suffice it that the subject of the 
yarn I have already mentioned, the heroes of the story, the narrator's 
self and his Bardolph-like guard, Bill Hicks, who shared with him the 
reputation of being the best men at a can of ale in the country. Poor 
Old Ned! thou art gone the way of all flesh ; yet long will the rich 
unctuous manner in which thou wert wont to spin thy yarns, live in the 
memory of one who by thy side has traveled many and many a mile, 
in winter rude and summer mild, midst storm and darkness, and when 
stars have been gemming the vault of heaven, and hill and valley, lit 
by their tranquil and holy light, were slumbering away hours of the 
stilly night. Yes, that well appointed four that could do its twelve 
miles an hour including stoppages—is off—Old Ned is gone—-no more 
the road reverberates in the silent night to the clattering gallop of the 
spirited team ; grass grows now on the highways of England, and the 
steam whistle, like the cry of a giant in his agony, alone disturbs the 
midnight hour, where of yore the guard’s horn was wont to awaken 
musical echoes in the woods and rouse the recluse spirit in the turnpike 
house from his stolen slumber. 

The mail set me down at the entrance to Thorn Cottage, and as I 
passed up the garden, the sound of music and the shadowed forms of 
dancers flitting on the window blinds, informed me that the evening’s 
amusements had commenced. 

Whilst engaged at my toilet I was joined by my friend Grattan who 
was all impatience for me to join the company and introduce me to his 
friend and intended brother-in-law, Willmott. 

There was a brilliant gathering of the beauty of the neighborhood 
present, as well as a number of Mr. Elton’s relatives, who had come 
some distance on a visit to be present at the wedding, which, as I have 
before observed, was to take place in a few days. After the usual 
friendly greetings with those not engaged in the dance, whom I had 
been in the habit of meeting at Mr. Elton’s and after the customary 
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shake of the hand and brief chat with the old gentleman, who sat, the 
picture of happiness, contemplating the enjoyment of those around 
him, I drew Grattan to a part of the room, which commanded a full 
view of the assembled company. 

Grattan was descanting on the charms of a particular beauty in the 
room, to whom, as a partner for the next dance, he had proffered to 
introduce me, when all of a sudden, in looking for the object he was 
describing, my gaze became riveted on the partner of Edith Elton, 
who at that moment was leading her by the hand, advancing in a fig- 
ure of quadrille, when his full countenance was presented to me. 

“Gracious Heaven,” I involuntarily exclaimed, whilst grasping the 
arm of young Elton, “ who is that dancing with Edith?” 

“Willmott,” was the reply. ‘Good God !. what is the matter?” 

For a moment or two I was silent ; indeed my astonishment seemed 
to have deprived me of the power of utterance. 

“The villain!” I at length exclaimed, in a tone of voice sufficiently 
loud to startle a group standing near who turned round to observe us. 

“Come with me, Grattan ; let us leave the room,” I hurriedly whis- 
pered, with as much control over my sudden excitement as I could com- 
mand, “quickly, ere the dance be over; unobserved, if possible ; I 
must speak to you alone and immediately.” 

Young Elton saw at once by my manner, that something unusual ° 
and of moment had occurred. Without uttering a syllable he led the 
way. We glided out of the room, and taking a light from the hall, 
Grattan conducted me to his study. As I afterwards learned from 
him a presentiment of evil had come upon him from the moment I had 
exhibited such sudden emotion on beholding Edith and her partner ; 
and when he closed the door of the apartment to which he had con- 
ducted me, and placed the light on the table, he turned an anxious, 
inquiring look upon me, with features pale as death. I will but briefly 
dwell on a scene, the recollection of which will be to me ever deeply 
painful. The reader will have anticipated the discovery. The painful 
truth was soon told to that affectionate, that fondly loving brother. 
Willmott, who had gained the esteem of father and son, and the affec- 
tions of Edith was a swindler—a double-dyed, heartless villain. It is 
scarcely requisite for me to add, that, in the accomplished and too suc- 
cessful wooer, I had recognized the unprincipled and cold-blooded Sef- 
ton. I could not possibly be mistaken. In reply to my question Grat- 
tan informed me that none of Willmott’s friends were present. To the 
invitations sent, letters in reply had been received from some of them 
begging to be excused on account of the great distance, adding a hope 
that Edith and Edwin would soon visit them ; others had not replied 
at all, which Willmott attributed to their feeling somewhat offended 
that Grattan and his sister had not paid to the family a visit, as was 
once arranged. This arrangement, | may here observe had been Will- 
mott’s own ; and as was afterwards remembered, through an ingenuous 
device of his, also, the visit was to be postponed until after the nup- 
tials. The letters received in reply to the invitations sent were, of 
course, Sefton’s own. 

Years had passed since I had last seen him ; but his features had 
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then been too deeply impressed on my memory for me ever to forget 
them. ‘There was but little alteration in his appearance ; as I have 
before observed, he was small featured and femininely fair, and the 
time that had elapsed since we had last met, was passed at a period of 
his life when manhood may be said to be far from maturity. To Grat- 
tan, to his father, and to Edith, I had long ago related the cireum- 
stances connected with the villain artist I had met in Cornwall. Grat- 
tan at once recalled the narrative ; and as the full truth broke im upon 
him, in the bitterness of his grief and indignation he gave vent to his 
feelings in‘a paroxysm of rage, which I had some difficulty in calming. 

Under the influence of his excited feelings, he was about to rush 
into the ball-room and brand Willmott as a villain before the whole 
company. My representing the shock which, coming so suddenly upon 
them, it would inevitably be to Edith and her father, alone restrained 
him. Painful, indeed, must have been the thoughts then flitting 
through his mind, reflecting as he naturally would, that through his 
want of judgment, and his over confidence, he had been so completely 
duped. 

Won by Sefton’s plausible manner and gentlemanly bearing, on the 
groundwork of a casual introduction, he had formed a friendship for, 
and introduced him to, his father’s house. He had enthusiastically eulo- 
gized his shining qualities to Edith, he knew that she had given her 
heart, with all the fervor of a woman’s love, to the successful wooer ; 
and now, in the bitterness of his spirit, after the first outbreak of pas- 
sion, he threw himself into a chair, burying his face and exclaiming 
“Poor Edith,” sobbed like a child. 

Soon, however, the deep sympathy for his sister which for the 
moment unmanned him, had passed away, and after a hurried exchange 
of opinions as to the best plan of proceeding, it was agreed that we 
should at once reveal the matter to the old gentleman and take his 
advice how to act under the circumstances. I need scarcely say that 
all this, as well as that which followed in the study, passed in a much 
briefer period than the time it takes to describe. 

Having instructed one of the servants to proceed so as not to draw 
the attention of any part of the company upon him, I gave him a note 
to deliver to his master, the penciled message requesting him to lose 
not a moment in quietly withdrawing, and joining me and Grattan in 
the study. Whilst we were awaiting his coming, young Elton paced 
the room hurriedly to and fro, in a state of excitement bordering on 
distraction. 

When he joined us, the old gentleman’s countenance bore indications 
of considerable uneasiness. I will not, however, dwell on the painful 
subject of his distress—the alternating bursts of grief and indignation 
which escaped him on receiving the unwelcome and unexpected intelli- 
gence. He and Grattan, however, beheld a gleam of hope in the pos- 
sibility that I might be mistaken ; and the soi disant Willmott, with- 
out causing any notice from the guests, in obedience to the summons 
sent by Mr. Elton, entered the study where we awaited him. 

It may be well, in order to make the narrative intelligible, in this 

place to observe, that Sefton, when I first met him as Blair, had never 
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heard me (being but a youth) addressed by any other than my chris- 
ten name ; and as my relative in Cornwall was on the maternal side, 
it was probably never known to Sefton, or of so little moment, forgot- 
ten if ever heard, that my name was different from that of his kind- 
hearted host. Hence, on hearing me spoken of by the Elton’s, there 
was nothing in the name to inform him we had met before, and that 
Grattan’s friend was no other than his once companion, the youth in 
Cornwall, and who, alas! for the success of his plans, knew so much 
of his history. 

The scene which followed Sefton’s entrance may easily be imagined. 
On hearing my voice when I accosted him by his own name, he became 
deadly pale, and his agitation so great that he could scarcely stand, 
seeking the friendly aid of the back of a chair, which stood near, to 
‘support himself. 

For a moment his astonishment and consternation appeared to have 
deprived him of the power of utterance, and the play and contortions 
of the muscles of his mouth revealed how truly had gone home to his 
alarmed conscience the words which told him he was discovered. 
After a pause, however, during which, to some extent, he managed to 
recover from the confusion into which he had been thrown, the prac- 
tised villain with an astonishing front, pretended to regard me as one 
laboring under a strange delusion, and assuming an air of the heroic, 
turned to Mr. Elton, requesting to know the meaning of so strange a 
proceeding. Without giving either father or son time to reply to the 
question, under the influence of a passion which I did not care to 
restrain, I proceeded in no measured terms at once to accuse him, not 
only as an impostor, but a cold-hearted villain ; that I could procure 
proofs of his having committed forgery, and was determined, if possi- 
ble, on bringing him to justice. 

“You have,” I continued, whilst he quailed beneath my look, “ by 
means of your specious falsehoods, ingratiated yourself here, as you have 
elsewhere succeeded in doing, under a false name. In one instance, you 
requited kindness with the blackest ingratitude, and the hight of your 
criminality was robbery! Here, your villainy is of a blacker dye. 
Under a false character you have won the affections of a confiding girl, 
and may have destroyed her peace for ever ; for even were you able to 
disprove what I allege—that you have stooped to forgery—you cannot 
deny that your name is Sefton, and that your wife still lives, an instance 
of your cold-blooded heartlessness and treachery.” 

With all my knowledge of his character, I was certainly not prepared 
for the display of self-possession and coolness which he had by this time 
summoned to aid him in the emergency. 

Turning again to Mr. Elton, with an air of much injured innocence, he 
claimed ‘his protection from such unfounded attacks upon his character, 
declaring upon his honor as a gentleman, that he knew nothing of me 
or the circumstances I had been relating ; adding, after a brief pause, 
that he would stay no longer to be so insulted, nor would he again place 
his foot over Mr. Elton’s threshold, until he should receive ample 
apology for so gross an insult. 

I was perfectly amazed at this coolness, and could clearly perceive 
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that the assurance and self-possession which he displayed, were rapidly 
producing an effect upon the senior and younger Elton. This soon 
manifested itself: father and son alike were as one who perceives an 
unexpected gleam of light where all before was gloom and darkness, 
Yes ; it was possible that it might be a mistake of identity. Grattan 
and the old gentleman agreed, that after the lapse of so many years, 
there was much probability of my being mistaken, They naturally spoke 
agreeably to the hope to which they both seemed to cling ; but I was 
not less firm in my conviction, and pledged myself to produce, in two 
days, unquestionable proofs in support of the charge which I had made. 
Willmott, as he called himself, who, in spite of his nerve, I could 
perceive, was anything but at ease, in accordance with his expressed 
determination to quit the house, evinced that he was about to retire. 

“You will not refuse to say ‘good night ?’” said the accomplished 
villian, as he advanced, with extended hand, to the old gentleman ; “I 
am at all events innocent until proved guilty ”—smiling as he uttered 
this, as though the bare supposition of his being such a villain as I had 
represented, was an amusing piece of pleasantry. At the same moment 
Mr. Elton turned to look at me with an expression that seemed inquir- 
ingly and hopingly to say, ‘“‘Are you not mistaken; he is surely not the 
depraved Sefton?” In my countenance, however, he read anything 
but a response to the hope which he seemed so desperately to cling to ; 
for had I before entertained the shadow of a doubt—had my confidence 
in the slightest wavered, this last act more than ever convinced me 
of his being no other than the plausible scoundrel, whose proceedings 
in Cornwall had presented to me the first instance of the deep baseness 
of which the human heart is capable. Grattan Elton, although with 
his father strongly hoping, and more than half-inclined to believe that 
I was mistaken—so thoroughly had Sefton ingratiated himself with 
father and son—yet influenced by my unshaken confidence, refused to 
accept the proffered hand, which the accomplished impostor in with- 
drawing, extended towards him. 

“Should,” said Grattan, “my friend fail in the proofs he pledges 
himself to bring, the position in which I am now placed, will be ample 
apology for my now declining your hand. Should his allegations be 
substantiated, you will hear more from me.” 

The last sentence was uttered slowly, but in a tone of voice that had 
greater significance than the words themselves ; and I could perceive 
beneath the brother’s searching eye, the detested villain trembled. 

Surprised at our absence, Miss Elton at this moment entered the 
study, as Sefton was retiring. With a grace of manner, possessed to 
a degree rarely equaled, the intended husband advanced to meet her, 
and taking her hand, he said : 

‘My love, I am unexpectedly obliged to bid you good-night. Mr. 
Elton and your brother will give you an explanation when I am gone. 
In your hands I fearlessly leave my character, notwithstanding it 
appears at present to be suffering from this gentleman,” pointing as he 
thus spoke, to me, “ who is laboring under some inexplicable delusion, 
and who has brought charges against me, which, although utterly 
without foundation, and unaccompanied by a single proof, I much 
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regret to perceive are half-believed. Until the matter be cleared up, 
and I receive ample apology for the insult which I have received beneath 
this roof, I cannot think of again entering its portals, even to see you, 
my dear Edith. Dearest, good-night.” 

Then changing the tones of his voice, and throwing therein all the 
indignant sternness which he could command, he continued : 

“Mr. Elton, Mr. Grattan Elton, good-night ! and to you, sir,” next 
addressing me, “let me have your proofs—yes, your proofs, sir—soon 
as possible ; failing which, you will learn more of Edwin Willmott than 
you may possibly like.” 

I met the theatrical way in which this was given, and the look of 
defiance which accompanied it, with a smile, contenting myself, as he 
quitted the room, by throwing as much contempt as possible in the 
tones of my voice, whilst I slowly uttered : 

“ Edwin Willmott !” 

As may be imagined, there was something of a scene attendant upon 
the unexpected parting of Edith and her affianced husband ; this, in 
part, however, we were spared, as she accompanied him from the room. 

She was absent but a short time ; the door closed on him who was 
destined never to enter that dwelling again, and she returned in a state 
of great agitation, to hear from her father’s lips that which, if true, was 
the destruction of her day-dreams forever. 

The festive proceedings were soon brought to a conclusion. Grattan 
informed the company that his sister had become suddenly indisposed, 
and a whisper having gone forth that something unpleasant and 
unexpected had occurred, they shortly retired, and soon after the 
house was still as death. 

Young Elton and myself were too much excited to think of seeking 
our fellows, and that no time might be lost, we remained up together, 
and succeeded in prevailing on the postmaster of the town, who had 
made up the post-bags, to unseal them for letters which I had written to 
Mrs. Sefton and to her father. In these communications I stated fully 
the particulars connected with my meeting Sefton, under the assumed 
name of Willmott, and his engagement to Miss Elton, requesting them, 
if possible, not to lose a moment in coming over to. B , to confirm 
the discovery I had made, and so frustrate the villain’s design. 

My impression, whilst penning the letters, was, that they would not 
be required. 

“To-morrow, Grattan,” I said, “the bird will have flown.” 

Young Elton, however, seemed to cling to the hope that I was 
laboring under a mistake ; and indeed the more he reflected on the 
circumstance, he appeared somewhat to regret the course he had pursued 
towards Willmott, on such likely to be mistaken grounds, as memory, 
when opposed to his own knowledge, which had ever found the accused 
to be a man of the strictest honor. 

Strong in the impression that Willmott would not remain many hours 
in the town, on quitting Mr. Elton’s, after an early breakfast on the 
following morning I called at his residence, which, 1 may here mention, 
preparatory to the marriage, he had taken ; furnishing it—alas! for 
some of the tradesmen in the town—in the very first style. 
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My surmise proved too well founded; Selton had taken his departure, 
as I learned from one of the domestics, that very morning, by the ap 
mail, which passed through B at half after three. He had 
instructed his housekeeper to say that he should return the following 
evening, in the event of any one calling to see him during his absence. 

I will not attempt to describe the manner in which this intelligence 
affected the old gentleman and his son, or the almost silent but pain- 
fully visible effect it produced on Edith. . 

“ Gone!” she exclaimed in 2 tone of voice that I shall never forget ; 
“Gone!” She said no more, but the color forsook her cheeks from 
that moment forever, and she seemed like one awakening from a 
beautiful dream to a scene of utter wreck and desolation ; 


“ As the close of a beautiful dream, 
Which Fancy hath wreathed in radiance so bright 
And broken her spell in the darkness of night.” 





The reader will be prepared to hear that the accomplished swindler 
had quitted B considerably in debt. On the strength of his 
intimacy with the Eltons, and his engagement to Mr. Elton’s daughter, 
who, it was known, in her own right, possessed a handsome fortune, 
the tradesmen of the place had trusted Willmott without the slightest 
reserve, and were consequently heavy sufferers. Grattan Elton only 
a week prior to the distressing dénowement, had advanced him a sum 
of money, as a temporary loan; some very plausible pretext being 
advanced at the time, by the borrower, for his requiring the amount 
for a short time only. 

The self-same day of Sefton’s flight saw young Elton’s departure on 
the somewhat quixotic expedition of overtaking him, burning with 
indignation and fired almost to a state of frenzy by the reflection that 
he and his family had been so grossly and unfeelingly deceived. As to 
the old gentleman, he appeared deeply sensible that he had much to be 
grateful for in his darling child’s narrow escape ; and yet to him it was 
a serious blow. The happiness of Edith had been the subject of his 
day-dreams for years. Under his approval and esteem for the same 
object, she had given away her woman’s heart ; the vision of a bright 
future had suddenly been dispelled, and he trembled for the probable 
effect it might produce on one he so truly idolized. 

On the third day after Sefton’s flight the brother of his wife arrived, 
in accordance with the request contained in my letters. His presence, 
however, was not required, the soi disant Willmott, by his departure, 
having dispelled all doubts as to his being the impostor I had 
described. During his stay, Mrs. Sefton’s brother, to Mr. Elton and 
myself, entered fully into an account of the many acts of villainy of 
which Sefton had been guilty. And had it not been for his unhappy 
wife, who (though determined never to see him again) had so far inter- 
ceeded for him as to induce our informant and other members of his 
family that had severely suffered by him, to promise to stay their 
efforts to bring him to justice, there was but little doubt they would 
ultimately have brought home to Sefton the punishment his crimes 80 
richly merited. 

Grattan’s pursuit was unsuccessful. Sefton was too great an adept 
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in the science of retreat to be caught ; and the exasperated brother 
returned after some days’ absence, to find his sister confined to her 
room by a severe attack of indisposition, consequent upon the shock 
she had received, and which her delicate frame was so little capable of 
sustaining. 

Before my departure from Thorn Cottage, Edith had sufficiently 
recovered to sit up in her room, where, at her request, I proceeded to 
take my leave. This was the first time I had seen her since in her 
brother’s study, on the eventful night of Sefton’s discovery, when after 
he had left us, to her father, to Grattan, and to me she declared her 
conviction that the very suspicion of his being guilty of the charge I 
had advanced was a wrong to the nobleness of his nature; that she 
felt confident there was some unfortunate error, and expressed her reli- 
ance, her unalterable trust and confidence in him she loved, alas! too 
well, And oh what a change had taken place in the beautiful Edith ! 
I could not have believed it possible that, in so short a period, such an 
alteration could have been effected. Her smile was the same, sweet 
and winning as ever; but her cheeks were pale, even to palor ; and 
her voice, with its usual melody, had now a melancholy, saddened tone, 
which as it first fell on my ear almost unmanned me. 

There was something so open, so charmingly ingenuous in Edith’s 
manner, combined with the unreserve attendant upon our long friend- 
ship, that I ever felt in my companionship with her as though I were 
with a sister. Had she indeed been so, I could not have experienced 
a keener pang than I did on first beholding the gentle sufferer, the 
sweet, yet mournful tones of whose voice revealed that the strings of 
the lute were breaking. With an apparent effort at cheerfulness, she 
spoke of. the eventful circumstances that had passed, said she should 
soon be herself again, and then proceeded to request that I would 
describe to her my first meeting with Sefton, and the subsequent events 
which developed his true character. 

It was in vain I advanced that her medical attendant had enjoined 
me not to enter upon the subject, and had given his permission only for 
me to see her, to say adieu, on the understanding that my visit was to 
be as brief as possible. 

“Next time I come to Thorn Cottage, Miss Elton,” I said, “ You 
will be much better, stronger and - 

“ Next visit,” said the beautiful invalid, interrupting me, “ that may 
be a very long time, and,” she continued after a short pause, whilst a 
faint smile, like a radius flitting on the winter’s snow, passed over her 
pallid features, “by that time the subject will have lost its interest.” 

I found it impossible to refuse her earnest desire, and as her father, 
who had accompanied me, also expressed a wish that I should comply 
with her request, I entered fully into an account of my first meeting 
with Blair—the high estimate I had formed of him—his introduction 
to my relative’s house, and, in short, the whole series of events con- 
nected with the accomplished villain already communicated to the 
reader. 

When I spoke of my interview with Mrs. Sefton, the listener sighed 
deeply, and whilst her bosom heaved with emotion, tears, which she 
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did not attempt to restrain, suffused her beautiful eyes, testifying with 
silent eloquence, her sympathy for one who, perhaps, like herself, had 
loved too well. 

When I had brought my story to an end, for some moments Miss 
Elton remained silent, with her eyes fixed intently on the floor, appar- 
ently lost in deep thought. I did not interrupt her musings, but turned 
to look at her father, who, also in an apparent reverie, sitting upon the 
sofa and leaning his hands on his stick, was gazing earnestly on the 
features of his invalid daughter, with an expression of blended appre- 
hension and affection, as though there was centered his world, and to 
him all besides were a desert, a blank, a nothingness. 

When Edith again spoke it was upon some other subject, and it 
appeared after that interview the name of Sefton, or Edwin Willmott, 
was never again heard to pass her lips. ’Ere taking my final leave, at 
Edith’s request, I read to her for near an hour, from one of her favorite 
authors, Mrs. Hemans. I remember well that I closed the volume with 
the reading of those beautiful lines—“ The Voice of Spring :” 

“T come, I come, ye have called me long; 
I come o'er the mountains with light and song!” 


and observed as I rose to bid her good-by, that I hoped on my visit 
in the following Spring, I should find her fully restored to health and 
the joyous Edith I had once known her. For a moment, her features 
were illumined with a smile, which passing away, left an expression of 
suffering and melancholy behind, which I could not contemplate with- 
out considerable pain ; and as she extended her hand to bid me adieu, 
I could read in the language of her tear-dimmed, spiritually soft blue 
eyes, she felt at that moment the Spring I spoke of she would never 
see. 

I never saw her more. 

Spring, the beautiful Spring that she loved so well, came with its 
sunshine and its flowers, and Edith Elton was sleeping her last sleep in 
the church-yard of B-——. 

Grattan in his customary letters had at various times informed me 
of his sister’s rapid decline. The first communication from him after 
iy departure, conveyed the intelligence that she had fallen into a state 
of despondency from which nothing could arouse her ; another, that 
she had taken to her room—then she was a little better—was rallying 
—was worse again—dangerous symptoms had revealed themselves— 
she was wasting away—she was dead. 

Young Elton’s letter containing the last melancholy piece of intelli- 
gence, also informed me, that much as he had anticipated Edith’s 
death would affect his father, he was not prepared to find him taking 
it so deeply at heart. ‘He shuns all society, wanders about alone, 
sometimes steals out at the dead of night and passes hours by Edith’s 
grave. If you possibly can spare the time, by the friendship you bear 
me,” continued Grattan’s letter to me, “come over and assist me to 
rouse him from the depth of his despondency.” 

About a month after Miss Elton’s death, I stood once more under 
the roof of Thorn Cottage, where I had passed some of the most joy- 
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ous moments of my life. Alas! how great the change since I had 
there paid my first visit ; there was a gloom about the place quite op- 
pressive, and from the moment my eyes-rested on the old gentleman, I 
felt that ere long the wreck would be indeed complete, for of a verity 
one glance was enough to tell his spirit was indeed broken. All our 
efforts to rouse him were in vain; he resolutely refused to change the 
scene, even for a few days, clinging to the spot where the idol of his 
heart had been—dwelling on the pages she had been wont to read— 
playing over her favorite songs—and hovering around her last resting 
place—as though he sought and hoped for her gentle spirit to revisit 
earth, to cheer him in the agony of his unabating grief. 

I may here observe, that of him who had been the chief cause of 
this misery, I have never since heard. It is within the bounds of pro- 
bability, that in my wanderings I may meet him once again—such is 
my fervent desire and hope, but once again,—I ask for no more. There 
is another also, who indulges in the hope, that whatever else may be 
to him the dispensations of Fate, Sefton may but once again cross his 
path, and who strongly entertains the impression that such has the fu- 
ture for him. Grattan Elton travels much at home and abroad ; that 
one object is ever uppermost in his mind, and who shall say that the 
day of expiation shall not come ? 

Although years have now elapsed since the discovery and flight of 
Sefton, and although not the slightest clue to his whereabouts has 
transpired, I have but little doubt, that he is at the present moment, 
in some part of the world, under an assumed name, by means of his 
rare talents and accomplishments, practising some successful piece of 
villainy. 

I do not believe that he is dead, for a something tells me he and I 
are destined to meet again. 

The following lines I penciled near Edith Elton’s grave. In her I 
lost one of the brightest gems from the circle of my friendships, her 
remembrance fondly shall I cherish whilst memory is mine to recall the 
past, whilst I may on the wings of imagination defeat Fate and Time 
by living o’er by-gone hours again ; 

Thou of the soft blue eye, 
That ‘neath this massive, time-worn slab art sleeping, 
Not lone I sigh,— 
Around thy earthly bed the night winds, sweeping, 
Wail in their flight o’er thee, sad requiem keeping. 
Sweet flower, for whom 
On worship border'd kindred’s love so deep 
In rayless gloom ; 
Aye! thou hast left them o’er thy flight to weep, 
And one, whose sorrow is for tears too deep. 


Thou wert his child; 
Yet since thy death of thee he hath not spoken— 
He hath not smiled 
Since unto him thy parting words were spoken ; 
Soon will he follow, for his heart is broken.’’* 


* Some few months after bis daughter's death, my esteemed friend, Mr, Elton, was borne 
to his last home. 
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Thou of footstep light, 
Whose voice was joyous as a woodiand bird, 
When took its flight 
To realms above thy spirit—hosts were stirred, 
And in rejoicings was thy welcome heard. 


Yes, thou art blest, 
If sages of the earth have told us true; 

A purer guest 
Than thy young spotless spirit never flew 
To halls of light beyond yon spangled blue. 


THE PALMER. 


BY SAMUEL WEBB. 


By a palace gate reclining— 
By a palace on the Rhine, 
While the harvest moon is shining 
In the Autumn's golden prime— 
Stands a Palmer—weary Palmer— 
From the land of Palestine. 


Oh, he left, in Life’s young morning 
Princely castle, wide domain ; 

And a pilgrian, late regurning, 
Hath done penance all in vain— 

For the Palmer—way-worn Palmer— 
Has not purged away his pain. 


Oft, around his board, each vassal 
Tells strange stories of the dead; 

How, within that knightly castle, 
A beauteous lady bled; 

Of the Palmer—wandering Palmer— 
Not a whispered word is said. 


And his kindred think him perish’d— 
Speak they of him, evermore, 

As of the beloved and cherished, 
Time can never more restore. 

Awake! the Palmer—lordly Palmer— 
Knocketh at his palace door. 


On his sandals dust of journeying 
Is white as the early frost, 
And he seemeth one that’s mourning 
O’er the loved—the loved and lost— 
Fearfully the Palmer, starting, 
Oft signeth the holy cross. 


His dark locks are bleach’d by sorrow, 
But his eye unearthly bright, 

Strange, wild flashes seems to borrow 
As he Jaughs in mad delight— 

And the Palmer—cowled Palmer— 
Looks out on the solemn night. 


Thro’ the forest comes a wailing, 
Like the wind’s low, stifled moan, 
And the moon, her brightness veiling, 
Seems affrighted at the tone; 
Oh! the moody Palmer shudders, 
As he echos back the groan. 
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And the foliage, round him dancing, 
Pale, spectral revelers, seem— 

Now retreating, now advancing, 
Glides a ghastly form between— 

And the Palmer cries in terror, 

** Would to God it were a dream,” 


°Tis the gurgling of a fountain 
Still murmuring in its flow, 

Or dark pines on yonder mountain 
Uttering requiems sad and low— 

But the Palme, starts in horror, 
Tis the voice of dying wo. 


’Tis the ow] screams from the willow— 
*Tis the bittern by the lake— 

For the living press the pillow, 
And the dead no more awake, 

The Palmer, in his madness, 
In the ear of silence spake, 


With pale hands his forehead clasping, 
And strain’d eyeballs, glowing red— 

With unutter’d torment gasping, 
sreathes he words of fear and dread— 

For the Palmer—frenzied Palmer— 
Holdeth converse with the dead, 


In a voice, despair restraineth, 
So fearfully, deeply toned— 

As when utter madness reigneth 
O’er an intellect dethroned— 

The dark Palmer called the phantom 
And the night wind louder moaned. 


On a lawn, by evpress shaded 
Ever sighing as they wave,— 
Sizhing o’er the early faded, 
Sighing us the solemn wave,— 
Stands the Palmer—woeful Palmer— 
Knocking at @ grass-grown grave, 


But the inmate nothing heareth— 
Barred is the closed gate, 

And no menial appeareth 
To welcome in the great— 

And the Palmer—princely Palmer— 
Saith, “She sleepeth long and late,” 


Sobbings, with wild laughter broken, 
Are out on the midnight air; 

The peace of the tomb is broken 
By the chidings of despair; 

But the Palmer—peerless Palmer— 
With the dead!—what doth he there? 


A skeleton by him lieth, 

A skeleton bleached and bare,— 
Above it the wanderer cryeth 

And teareth his snow-white hair: 
Save the Palmer—noble Palmer— 

Not a living thing is there, 


With love, as one newly wedded, 
In a low and gentle breath,— 

To the voiceless and the dreaded, 
Mild, endearing words he saith: 
Oh! the Palmer—dreaming Palmer— 

Kisseth the cold lips of death, 


And, the fleshless form embracing, 
Whispers, *O, beautiful one!” 
While the startled worm, defacing, 
From cavernous sockets run— 

But the weary Palmer sleepeth 
And their feast is not yet done. 


By a gravestone oft reclining, 

By a gravestone on the Rhine, 
While the mvon is sadly shining 

In the pale, Autumnal prime,— 
Stands a Palmer—Phantom Palmer— 

From the specter-peopled clime, 
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SAM HOUSTON.#* 


BY CAXTON. 


Axrnoven the present volume purports to be “the only authentic 
memoir” of Gen. Houston, which has ever been published, and although 
its authorship does not appear upon the title page, and for some reason 
seems to be studiously concealed, yet it requires only the most cursory 
examination, to satisfy us, that it is but a reprint, with a few verbal 
alterations and additions, of a volume published in 1847, bearing the 
following not very modest title, “Sam Houston and Ais Republic:” 
by ©. Edwards Lester. In other words, it is but an old bid for the 
Presidency of the United States, done up in new style, separated into 
Lamartine-ic sections, illustrated with numerous piratical-looking wood- 
cuts, baptized with a new name, and stamped with authenticity. 

As such, we aceept it anew from the hands of Mr. Lester, and we 
intend, in the following pages, to honor his hero with a warm reception. 

That we may not be accused of injustice, however, in entertaining 
the opinion that these two works are identical, we refer our readers to 
the following pages in each, which being verbatim et literatim the same, 
must of course settle the question ; 

Sam Houston and His Republic, 1847. The Life of Sam Houston, ete., 1855. 
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The above half-dozen instances must suffice for the present. They 
are taken at random from the first fifty pages of the new edition, and 
afford irrefragable proof of the identity of the authorship. 

But even if this evidence were wanting, and there occurred no co- 
incidences of language in the volumes, the style in which they are 
written would afford a species of evidence, from which there can be no 
appeal. 

The peculiarities of Mr. Lester’s style can be detected in every line. 
No person who ever read his “Sketches of Eminent Americans,” pub- 
lished in 1849 and 1850, can be deceived for an instant. In the “ Life 
of Houston,” we have the same volubility of epithet, adjective strength, 
and straining after effect, which characterize all his writings. His elo- 
quence invariably degenerates into froth and fury, his logic becomes 
turgid declamation, and a simple statement of facts assumes in his 
hands a melo-dramatic appearance. He is the most magnificent phrase- 
ologist alive. He encumbers the most common occurrence with the 
language of romantic incident, and dresses up all his ideas in scarlet 
uniform. He deals in hyperbole alone. He banishes the positive and 
comparative degrees from his grammar, and only makes use of the 

* Tue Lire or Sam. Houston—The only authentic Memoir of him ever pub- 
lished. J. C. Derby, New York, 1855. 
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superlative. He is the very prince of flash literature. He would close 
every period with an exclamation point, if the printer would permit 
him. After reading a page or two of writings upon any subject, we 
feel that a common idea, expressed in ordinary language, would be a 
great relief. He feeds us always on cakes and cookies, until we pine 
for corn-bread, and big hominy. This fault is so obvious and glaring, 
that long before we reach the end of the book, we become thoroughly 
convinced, that if Sam Houston were not really a great man, the patent 
puffery of his biographer would destroy him forever. As it is, we 
rise from its perusal satisfied of only two things ; one is, that Houston 
has successfully imposed upon Mr. Lester—and the other, that Mr. 
Lester thinks Houston the most remarkable man in America—except 
himself. 

But it is time to leave the author, and proceed to his subject. And 
at the outset, we must enter our protest against that whole species of 
literature, of which the life of Houston forms a sample ; we mean the 
cotemporary biogr aphy of Presidential candidates. The object of these 
works is so transparent, that no veil can screen it from the publie gaze; 
whilst the temptation to puff and exaggerate the qualities of living 
heroes is so irresistible, that truth and justice are forever excluded from 
the estimate. The press for many years back has spawned so many of 
these sickly brats upon us, annually, that our libraries are threatened 
with an inundation of trash, a to which, James’ last novels, 
would be sublime productions! Oh! for an avenging Omar, whose 
consecrated torch could reach these ponderous folios, and free our book- 
shelves forever from their polluting touch. 

Knowing Sam Houston, as I have known him for the last fifteen 
years, in the varied characters of President and Senator, inebriate and 
teetotaler, Indian and madman, I had been led to believe that his 
wardrobe was at length exhausted ; and I confess my astonishment to 
behold him appear in a new dress, aspire after wider notoriety, appro- 
priate yet more extensive honors, affect still sublimer titles, and with 
his usual effrontery, after deluding his biographer with the ruse, attempts 
to foist himself upon the world as ¢he one hero of the Texian revolution, 
and the sole bulwark of the American Union. 

In his happier hours—for even Sam Houston has had sober moments 
—he has been heard to award to Stephen F. Austin those honors, 
which the courage, enterprise, and constancy of that great man de- 
served, and which he now endeavors, through the artifice of a semi- 
authentic biography, to filch from his memory. But, fortunately, it 
needs not the sanction of Houston to clothe Stephen F. Austin with 
the titles which Texas is unanimous in bestowing. It needs no puffing 
pen, to transmit to posterity, an exaggerated account of his actions. 
It requires— 

“No florid prose, nor honied lies of rhyme,” 


to picture forth the great part he bore in the war of the Texian revo- 
lution, and the settlement of her wildernesse s; for history, with justice 
as a companion and truth as a guide, will we ‘igh the boastful preten- 
sions of every aspirant, and with sleepless vigilance point posterity to 
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Austin, as the Founder of that Republic, and the Father of that 
people. 

How then does it happen, is a most reasonable inquiry, that Houston 
has been enabled to reap all the benefits of the Texian struggle, and 
all the fruits of victory ? 

“Upon what meat, doth this our Czesar feed, 
That he is grown so great?” 





This inquiry shall receive, as reasonable a reply. 

Who, then, is Sam Houston? To speak of him as he really is, I 
must place myself in the position of his historian. I-must forget that 
he stands at this moment before the American people in an attitude of 
power, and amid the blaze of popularity. I must fold his arms across 
his breast, and “lay him down to his last sleep.” I must speak of him 
as of the dead, for I would 


“ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught, in malice.” 


Years hence, the annalist of these times, will thus clothe his page, 
when depicting the character of Houston : 

Fortune presided at his birth. He was born to be lucky, but not to 
be truly great. In youth, reckless in habits, and extravagant in ex- 
pectation, he carried the same characteristics to the verge of age ; the 
first ripening into passionate excesses, the second by turns strengthen- 
ing into the most insatiable ambition, or sickening into the most drivel- 
ing vanity. The maxim inculeated by D’Israeli, “to believe in the 
heroic, makes heroes,” he practised in its most odious and ridiculous 
extremes; now forsaking his first wife, “after a three months’ union,” * 
and now exclaiming, in a tone of the mock-heroic, on the field of San 
Jacinto, “the sun of Austerlitz has risen again:” now an inmate of 
the wigwam of Old Bowles, the Cherokee chief, and now “ coquetting” 
with the Queen of England. 

At one time, we behold him delivering a romantic rant, which his 
biographer has dignified with the title of valedictory, “ with the figure 
of George Washington suspended at full length behind him,” and 
assuming, with sacrilegious front, the bearing of that first of men; at 
another sitting, or rather standing for his portrait, in the character of 
Marius, amid the ruins of Carthage.f At one time, he is congratu- 
lated by a kindred spirit—Santa Anna—with “ that man General, may 
consider himself fortunate, and born to no common destiny, who has 
conquered the Napoleon of the West ;” at another, recognized by a 
spirit equally as kindred, whilst rolling in the streets of New Orleans, 
as “the Prince of Loafers.” 

To-day, he discourses at length, and with convincing power, on the 
incalculable evils of selling “ fire-water” to the Indians ; to-morrow, 
we behold him at Fort Gibson, in the very heart of the Indian terri- 
tory, ‘far from being a practically temperate man himself,” and setting 
them, we are left to infer, a worthy example, by what Mr. Lester 
kindly christens, “ his occasional indulgences.” With real admiration 

* This and other quotations, in this article, unless specially noticed, are taken 
verbatim from the “ Life.” 

+ This Picture is, at present, in the hands of Hon. Ashbel Smith, of Galveston. 
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we listen to his account of the abuses of the Government agents, for 
the distribution of the Indian Rations, and hear him plead for their 
dismissal and -punishment ; but with feelings how different, do we not 
regard his efforts, when he is boldly accused, at the very moment, by 
one of the Representatives of the United States on the floor of Con- 
gress, as being leagued with an officer high in authority, in the heart- 
less, cold-blooded, vampire-like design, of purchasing the contract from 
the Government, and speculating upon the ability of the stomach of 
the red man to resist hunger, and the strength of his constitution to 
defy starvation. 

In 1832, he is represented at Washington, as “a man of ruined for- 
tunes, and blasted reputation.” * 

In 1846, he suddenly emerges from the eclipse, which a long life of 
excess had “darkened o’er his name,” as the bright paragon of Tem- 
perance, the radiant example of “ conjugal fidelity,” and the immacu- 
late Founder and Father of a glorious Republic. 

In 1829, we meet him on the Cumberland, chased from the guber- 
natorial chair of his adopted State, forswearing society, and hastening 
into a “ voluntary ” exile, followed by the execrations of an outraged 
people, and avoiding with Judas-like circumspection, 

“The cold averted eye, 
The hiss of scorn, the yell of infamy.” 


In 1846, we encounter him on the banks of the Potomac, wrapped 
in the gaudy folds of a Mexican blanket, entering the very capitol of 
that country, from which a few years before, he had been driven by a 
public sentiment, so explicit in its denunciation, and in all the pomp of 
a Roman conqueror “ bringing His Republic,” and with all the gener- 
osity of Alexander the VI., who gave the world away, “laying it upon 
the Federal Altar !” 

In his early youth, with A%schylus on his tongue, “ although,” says 
his biographer, “it is doubtful if he ever went to school more than six 
months in all,” and Pope’s Illiad in his pocket, we find him in the heart 
of the forest, measuring deer tracks, and making love to Indian maid- 
ens, becoming initiated into the profound mysteries of the red man’s 
character, and partaking of the open hospitality of the guileless sons 
of the forest ; we turn the page, and to our utter astonishment, we 
behold him “ scaling the breastworks of Tohopeka, leaping down among 
the Indians, cutting his way,” volunteering to lead some forlorn hope 
to exterminate the last remnant of the Creek Warriors, and staining 
his hands in the heroic blood of that race, whose generous hospitality 
he Wad so often enjoyed. We turn the page once more, and recognize 
him “as the adopted son of an Indian chief, wearing the dress of the 
tribe,” and most ingeniously, adds Mr. Lester, “carrying the heart of 
a hero under a blanket.” his affection for the red man continues 
thenceforward to increase, until on page twenty-five, we are gratified 


* Stanberry, of Ohio, in giving his evidence on the trial of Houston, for assault- 
ing him in the streets of Washington, in 1832, says it was generally credited that 
Houston was “a man of ruined fortunes, and blasted reputation.”—( Vide Niles’ 
Register, vol. 6, 4th series, page 115.) 
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with the exhibition of “forty wild Camanches, squeezing the American 
Senator, clasping him in their brawny arms, hugging him like bears to 
their naked breasts, and calling him Father ;” whether figuratively or 
otherwise, his biographer does not inform us. 

At the present time, we are told “ No man presents a more captivat- 
ing subject, in all history, for the pen of a biographer ;” whilst, but a 
few pages back, we saw him in the attitude of a felon, dragged before 
the bar of public justice for assaulting one of the free Representatives 
of the State of Ohio, in Congress; found guilty of the charge, and 
fined five hundred dollars for his daring effrontery. True, he escaped 
the sentence of the court ; but, observes Mr. Lester: “It is worthy 
of remark, that the last act, but one, of Gen. Jackson’s Administra- 
tion, was to remit the fine.” 

One would have imagined, that with the most popular President 
(next to Washington,) the United States ever had, he would have 
been able to set at defiance the “conspiracy” of the public against 
him. But, alas! we are told, that “loaded with mortification and con- 
tempt, this hunted and persecuted man, deliberately abandoned once 
more the haunts of civilization, and went voluntarily (7) where his 
foes never could have driven him, back to his exile.” But the won- 
drous changes of this modern Proteus do not cease after his second 
ostracism. If possible, they become still more striking and unaccount- 
able, more rapid and ridiculous, 

Determined “to become a herdsman, and spend the rest of his days 
in the tranquility of the prairie solitudes,” he suddenly leaves the wig- 
wam, and at once “yields to the request of the citizens of Nacog- 
doches, and becomes a candidate for election*to a Convention which 
was to meet in the following April.” This occurred in 1833, twelve 
years after the arrival of Stephen F. Austin in Texas, and the settle- 
ment of the country. Two years afterwards, as a member of the Gen- 
eral Consultation, he “carried his point,” and Texas was voted by the 
Consultation, still a Dependency on Mexico, 

On the 6th of March, 1836, a letter was received from Col. Travis, 
by the Convention then in session, stating that he was surrounded and 
shut up in the Alamo, and “ breathing the language of despair.” Its 
closing sentence is worthy of immortality. We may well imagine that 
it was inspired by Crockett and his brave companions in arms, “ I shall 
never surrender, nor retreat !” 

Robert Potter rose, and moved “that the Convention do immedi- 
ately adjourn, arm, and march to the relief of the Alamo.” Houston 
opposed the motion, says Mr. Lester, “ pronounced it madness, worse 
than treason, and —— yet, in less than half an hour, (after having 
performed the wonderful exploit of placing his ear close to the ground, 
and not being able to hear the report of a cannon, at the distance of 
more than one hundred miles, declared the Alamo had fallen,) he was 
mounted on his battle-horse, and with only three or four men, was on 
his way to the Alamo.” 

But let us review some of his exploits as President of the Republic 
of Texas, In 1842, Texas was invaded by a Mexican force, and “in 
June, he called Congress together, to devise means for National de- 
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fense.” To secure the object of the extra session beyond controversy, 
he was invested, at the solicitations of his warm, personal friends, with 
the command of the army of volunteers, then in the field, amounting at 
least to three thousand men ; and ten millions of acres of the public 
domain were placed at his disposal. In ten days, however, in the opin- 
ion of Houston, the exigency for the extra session had subsided, and a 
fugitive from the seat of Government, the City of Austin, he took up 
his residence in an interior town, and abandoned the Capital and its 
inhabitants, to the Mexican and the Camanche. Then using the pre- 
rogative with which the Constitution had clothed him, he placed his 
veto on the very law, for the enactment of which, he had convened at 
a great expense, an extra session of Congress ; and left the whole 
country a prey to intense excitement, indignation and alarm. 

But perhaps the most outrageous, and best authenticated act of his 
political duplicity, occurred after his retirement from the Presidential 
chair. We allude to his conduct on the question of Annexation. His 
organs, the Teras Register, published at the Capital, and the Civilian, 
published at Galveston, President Jones and his wide-mouthed cabinet, 
the officers of his appointment, most of whom still retained their places 
under his successor, and his satelites throughout the country, under 
whatever denomination, tool, friend, or admirer, in long, loud, and 
unanimous voices, and with unwavering consistency, opposed with 
might and main, the consummation of that measure, and joined in the 
chorus of proscription against all those who counseled and approved 
it. Agents were appointed to harangue the people, editors bribed to 
surcharge their columns, foreign Ministers bidden to feasts, from which 
Gen. Murphy, the Representative of the United States, was studiously 
and insultingly excluded, and all done with the open, the avowed, and 
the indubitable object, to defeat the happy issue of this negociation. 

During the whole discussion of this question by the people, Houston 
was pursuing a “herdsman’s life,” quietly and in seclusion—entirely 
regardless, of course, of the direction of the current of popular 
opinion. 

No individual under his influence, dared even in secret to avow him- 
self the friend and supporter of annexation, and not one syllable in its 
favor ever escaped his lips. To the question, a thousand times put on 
the rostrum and by the public press, “Where is Houston?” no satis- 
factory reply was ever made, Every word he himself uttered in rela- 
tion to the subject was in private conversation, and invariably in 
condemnation of the measure, whilst articles of the same complexion 
from his pen, fell thick and heavy from the subservient Register, and 
the acquiescent Civilian. No fact was ever more conclusively estab- 
lished, or more generally known than this, that Sam Houston opposed 
annexation in secret, because he did not dare to do it openly. And 
yet, so soon as the union of the two countries was perfected, discover- 
ing the great popularity of the measure, and fearing lest his apathy 
should subject him to suspicion, he audaciously avowed himself—to the 
utter dismay and astonishment of his whole squad of supporters—the 
great champion of re-annexation, described his attachment to British 
interests as an “act of harmless coquetry with the Queen of England,” 
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and pointed the world to the triumph of annexation, as the immediate 
result of his “ masterly inactivity.” 

One more scene is yet wanting to complete this phase of the charac- 
ter of Sam Houston. His love of notoriety, increasing with his years, 
we behold him in his old age, selecting the panegyrist of Machiavelli ; 
to publish his biography. And he did well. The same idiosyncracy 
of mind which impelled that person to pronounce encomiums on Italian 
perfidy, was very properly regarded as the strongest guaranty a biog- 
rapher could offer, that neither justice nor candor, neither honor nor 
consistency, if wanting in the hero, would be permitted. to spot his 
escutcheon, sully his exploits, or dim the luster of his fame, whilst ex- 
travagance and vanity, duplicity and ingratitude, would only serve to 
inspire admiration, evince fecundity of genius, and prove grandeur of 
soul, 

But it is not my design in this article, to do injustice to one of the 
greatest, if not one of the best, living American statesmen. Some 
plain language has been used, and many unpieasant features in the 
character of Houston exposed, more for the sake of historic truth, and 
for the purpose of stripping off the mantle of hypocritical puffery from 
his biographer, than any ill-will, borne towards the illustrious subject 
of his memoir. It cannot be denied that Gen. Houston is, in some re- 
spects, one of the most remarkable men our country has yet produced. 

In bold self-reliance, fertility of resources, presence of mind under 
appalling dangers, deliberate courage, and admirable constancy, when 
his native enthusiasm is once aroused, he has had no superior. 

His well-planned retreat from the Colorado in 1836, although it left 
the fairest portion of Texas exposed to the rapacity of Santa Anna, 
was, no doubt, the best piece of strategy during the war, and hastened 
the termination of it by precipitating the battle of San Jacinto. Many 
of his vetos whilst President of Texas, evince profound political sa- 
gacity, and all of his early speeches and proclamations, abound in true 
eloquence. Ever since the battle of Tohopeka, where he received two 
very painful wounds, he has been the unwavering friend of the Indians, 
and has opposed every measure of the government which he believed 
would injure or harrass them; whilst, on their part, the red men have 
reciprocated his idolatry, and never ceased to regard him with admira- 
tion and affection. 

The faults of his character spring from uncurbed ambition, over- 
weening vanity, and ungoverned passions. Plutarch’s Lives and the 
Commentaries of Caesar have done more to mould him, than the Lives 
of the Saints or the Epistles of St. Paui. Told in early life by a for- 
tune-teller, ‘that destiny had decreed he should be a great man,” he 
has lived with the prophecy before him, until he has learned to be- 
lieve it. Nor does he doubt to-day, that he shall yet succeed to the 
chair of Washington. Jackson, on his dying bed, declared that he 
was one day to be his successor, and it cannot be denied, that the re- 
cent events in his history all point in the same direction. He has 
managed to reverse the description of Martin Van Buren, and stands 
forth to the world as “a southern man with northern principles.” 

Much of his maneuvering on the question of slavery, is undoubtedly 
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the teaching of shrewd political calculation, and it is to be apprehended 
that his recent “immersion,” and his temperance mania, partake largely 
of the same leaven. But it can hardly be objected against him, in this 
epoch of almost universal political corruption, that he too has partially 
bowed to the torrent which he could not stem. 

Let us not be over-severe, therefore, in summing up the estimate of 
his whole character, but whilst we admit that he has sometimes been 
passionate, perfidious and ungrateful, let us not deny, that at others he 
has exhibited a brave heart and a noble nature ; repairing, in the de- 
cline of his life, many errors he committed in its dawn—reforming bad 
habits, which years of dissipation had manacled upon him—shaking off 
from him, with the strength of a giant, the unwelcome prestige of cruel 
recollections—gathering around him a band of sincere friends and ar- 
dent admirers, who are willing to forget the past, in the true manhood 
of the present and the bright promises of the future, and achieving at 
a moment when those who knew him best declared a victory impossible, 
the conquest of himself. 





LIBERTY. 


By G. 


‘* Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is Liberty.’’—Pavut. 


ALL things crave Liberty, from the huge earth 
That freely rolls around the glowing sun, 

To the weak worm, which works its weary way 
Through bonds and darkness, till new life is won. 


Trees, plants and flowers, proclaim the general law, 
They burst the bands that round their germ may lie, 
And rising, bloom and flourish; but confined, 
They linger for a season, droop and die. 


And so with man, the noblest of God's works— 
Innate within his soul there glows the spark 
Of Sacred Liberty. Feebly it has burn’d, 
But bright enough to be the despot’s mark. 


3ut now the circling winds from one bright shore 
Sweep round the earth, and fan that spark to flame, 
And kindle in the breasts of Nations, love 
Of Liberty, no tyrant’s power can tame. 


Hateful Oppression, hide thy hideous form, 
The Star of Liberty resplendent beams, 
And battling with the raging of the storm, 
The blood-stained flag of Freedom proudly streams. 


Hasten, O God! the coming of the day, 
When Man, as well as Nations, shall be free,— 

And though our pathway lie through tears and blood, 
Lead us, O Father, on to Liberty! 
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CALIFORNIA, IN 1852. 


BY SHIRLEY. 


LETTER TWENTIETH. 


RESIDENCE IN THE MINES. 


From our Loe Castn, Indian Bar, Sept. 4, 1852 


Ir I could coax some good-natured fairy, or some mischievous Puck, 
to borrow for me the pen of Grace Greenwood, Fanny Forester, or 
Nathaniel Willis, I might be able to weave my stupid nothings into 
one of those airy fabrics, the value of which depends entirely upon the 
skillful work—or, rather penmanship—which distinguishes it. I have 
even fancied, that if I could steal a feather from the living opal, swing- 
ing like a jeweled pendulum from the heart of the great. tiger-lily, 
which nods its turbaned head so stately within the musquito net-cage 
standing upon the little table—my poor lines would gather a certain 
beauty from the rainbow-tinted quill, with which I might trace them. 
But as there is nobody magician enough, to go out and shoot a fairy 
or a brownie, and bind it by sign and spell to do my bidding, and as 
I have strong doubts whether my coarse fingers would be able to man- 
age the delicate pen of a humming-bird, even if I could have the heart 
to rob my only remaining pet of its brilliant feathers, I am fain to be 
content with one of ‘“ Gillott’s Best,” no; of “C. R. Sheton’s Extra 
Fine,” although certain that the sentences following its hard-stroke 
will be as stiff as itself. If they were only as bright, one might put 
up with the want of grace ; but, to be stiff and stupid both, is too pro- 
voking, is it not, Dear M.? IJfowever, what must be, must be; 
and as [ have nothing to write about, and do not possess the skill to 
make that nothing graceful, and as you will fret yourself into a scold 
if you do not receive the usual amount of inked pages at the usnal 
time—why, of course, I am bound to act (iy first appearance on any 
stage, I flatter myself in ¢hat character—) the very original part of 
the bore, and you must prepare to be bored with what philosophy 
you may. 

But without further preface, I will begin with one of the nothings. 
A few days after the death of the unfortunate Spaniard, related in my 
last letter, a large log, felled by some wickedly-careless woodman, 
rolled down from one of the hills, and so completely extinguished the 
little Ramara, in which our poor friend lay at the time of his death, 
that you would never have imagined from the heap of broken branches 
which remain, that it had once been a “local habitation,” with such a 
pretty “name.” Providentially, at the time of the accident, none of 
those who had been in the habit of stopping there, were within. If 
Sefior Pizarro had survived the amputation of his leg, it would only 
have been to suffer a still more terrible death,—an accident, which 
would have deepened, if possible, the gloom which we have suffered 
during the melancholy summer. 
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There has been another murder committed within a few miles of this 
place, which has given us something to gossip about ; for the Com- 
mittee of Vigilance had the good-nature, purely for our amusement I 
conclude, to apprehend a lucky individual, (I call him ducky advisedly ; 
for he had all his expenses paid at the Humboldt—was remunerated 
for his lost time—enjoyed a holiday from hard work—had a sort of 
guard-of-honor, composed of the most respectable men on the River— 
and was of more consequence for four days, than ever he had been in 
the whole of his insignificant little life before ;) whom somebody fan- 
cied bore a faint resemblance to the description of the murderer. This 
interesting lion—I was so fortunate as to catch a glimpse of him one 
morning, and am convinced that he ‘‘ would have roared you like any 
sucking dove,” was fully cleared from the suspected crime ; and if 
before his acquittal, one might have fancied from the descriptions of 
his countenance, that none but that of Mephistopheles, in the cele- 
brated picture of the Game of Life, could equal its terrific malignity, 
after accounts drew it a very St. John’s, for sweet serenity of expres- 
sion; what was then called sullenness, now took the name of resigna- 
tion, and stupidity was quiet contempt. Indeed, I began to fear that 
they would give him a public triumph, and invite me to make the flag 
with which to grace it. I confess that I would almost have voted him 
a procession myself, in gratitude for the amusement which he had given 
us. However, the Committee were contented with making him a hand- 
some apology and present, and paying his expenses at the Humboldt. 
Oh, public opinion in the Mines, thou art in truth a crued thing, but at 
the same time, thank God, most fickle! 

The other day, we were invited by a Spanish friend to breakfast, at 
a garden situated half a mile from the Junction, and owned by another 
Spaniard. It was a lovely morning, in the latter part of August, and 
as we started about six o’clock, the walk was a most delightful one, 
The River, filled with flumes, dams, ete., and crowded with busy min- 
ers, was as much altered from its old appearance, as if an earthquake 
had frightened it from its propriety. 

I suppose that you are quite worn out with descriptions of walks, 
and I will spare you this once. I will not tell you, how sometimes we 
were stepping lightly over immense rocks, which, a few months since, 
lay fathoms deep beneath the foaming Plumas ; nor how sometimes we 
were walking high above the bed of the river, from flume to flume, 
across a board, connecting the two ; nor, how now we were scrambling 
over the roots of the up-turned trees, and now jumping tiny rivulets ; 
nor shall I say a single word about the dizziness we felt, as we crept 
by the deep excavations lying along the road, nor of the beautiful walk 
at the side of the wing-dam, (it differs from a common dam, in divid- 
ing the river lengthways instead of across,) the glittering water rising 
bluely, almost to a level with the path. I do not think that I will ever 
tell you about the impromptu bath which one of the party took, by 
tumbling accidentally into the river, as he was walking gallantly behind 
us ; which, said bath, made him decidedly disagree in our enthusiastic 
opinion of the loveliness of the promenade. 

No; I shall not say a single word upon any of these subjects, but 
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leave them all to your vivid imagination. Cork-screws could not draw 
a solitary sentence from me, now that I have made up my mind to 
silence. But, I will tell you about the “driftings” in the side of the 
hill, which we visited on our way—not so much from a precious desire 
of enlightening your pitiable ignorance upon such subjects, you poor 
little, untraveled Yankee woman! but to prove to you, that having 
fathomed the depths of “shafts,” and threaded the mazes of ‘‘ Coyote 
Holes,” I intend to astonish the weak nerves of stay-at-homes—if I 
ever return to New England—by talking learnedly on such subjects, as 
“one having authority.” 

These particular “claims,” consist of three galleries, lying about 
eighty feet beneath the summit of the hill, and have already been 
“ drifted” from one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet into its side. 
They are about five feet in hight, slightly arched, the sides and roof 
formed of rugged rocks, dripping with moisture as if sweating beneath 
the great weight above. Lights are placed at regular distances along 
these galleries to assist the miners in their work, and boards laid on 
the wet ground to make a convenient path for the wheelbarrows which 
convey the dirt and sand to the river, for the purpose of washing it. 
Wooden beams are placed here and there, to lessen the danger of cav- 
ing in; but I must confess, that in spite of this precaution, I was first 
haunted with a horrible feeling of insecurity. As I became reassured, 
I repeated loudly those glorious lines of Mrs. Hemans, commencing 
with— 


“For the strength of the hills, we bless thee; 
Our God, our Fathers’ God!” 


And a strange echo the gray rocks sent back ; as if the mine-demons, 
those ugly gnomes, which German legends tell us, work forever in the 
bowels of the earth, were shouting my words in mockery from the dim 
depths beyond. 

These “claims” have paid remarkably well, and if they hold out as 
they have commenced, the owners will gather a small fortune from 
their Summer’s work. 

There is nothing which impresses me more strangely than the flum- 
ing operations, The idea of a mighty river being taken up in a wooden 
trough, turned from the old channel, along which it has foamed for 
centuries, perhaps, its bed excavated many feet in depth, and itself re- 
stored to its old home in the fall, these things strike me as almost a 
blasphemy against Nature. And then the idea of men succeeding in 
such a work, here in the mountains, with machinery and tools of the 
poorest description, to say nothing of the unskillful workmen, doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, scholars, gentlemen, farmers, etc. 

When we arrived at the little oak opening described in a former 
letter, we were, of course, in duty bound to take a draught from the 
spring, which its admirers declare, is the best water in all California. 
When it came to my turn, I complacently touched the rusty tin cup, 
though I never did care much for water in the abstract as water ; 
though I think it very useful to make coffee, tea, chocolate, and other 
good drinks, I could never detect any other flavor in it than that of 
cold, and have often wondered whether there was any truth in the re- 
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mark of a character in some play, “that ever since the world was 
drowned in it, it had tasted of sinners !” 

When we arrived at—what may be called in reference to the Bar— 
the country seat of Don Juan, we were ushered into the parlor, two 
sides of which opened upon the garden, and the grand old mountains 
which rise behind it, while the other two sides and the roof were woven 
with fresh willow boughs, crisply green, and looking as if the dew had 
scarcely yet dried from the polished leaves, 

After opening some cans of peaches, and cutting up some water- 
melons gathered from the garden, our friends went into, or rather out 
to the kitchen fire (two or three stones is generally the extent of this 
useful apartment in the mines), to assist in preparing the breakfast— 
and such a breakfast! If ‘‘Tadger could do it when it chose,” so can 
we miners. We had—but what did we not have? There were oys- 
ters, which, I am sure, could not have been nicer had they just slid 
from their shells on the shore at Amboy; salmon, in color like the 
“red, red gold”; venison, with a fragrant, spicy gusto, as if it had 
been fed on cedar buds ; beef cooked in the Spanish fashion—that is, 
strung on to a skewer, and roasted on the coals—than which, I never 
tasted better ; preserved chicken, and almost every possible vegetable 
bringing up the rear. Then, for drinkables, we had tea, coffee and 
chocolate, champagne, claret and porter, with stronger spirits for the 
stronger spirits. We lacked but one thing, that was ice, which we 
forgot to bring from the Bar—as only four miles from our cabin, the 
snow never melts, that is a luxury we are never without—and, indeed, 
so excessively warm has been the season, that without it, and the milk 
which has been brought us daily from a ranch five miles from here, we 
should have suffered. I must say, that even though we had uno ice, 
our mountain pic-nic, with its attendant dandies, in their blue and red 
flannel shirts, was the most charming affair of the kind that I ever 
attended. 

On our return, we called to see ‘ Yank’s” cub, which is fast rising 
into young grizzly-bear-hood. It is about the size of a calf, very good- 
natured, and quite tame. Its acquirements, as yet, are few, being 
limited to climbing a pole. Its education has not been conducted with 
that care and attention which so intelligent a beast merits, but it is 
soon, I hear, to be removed to the valley, and placed under teachers 
capable of developing its wonderful talents to the utmost. 

We also stopped at a shanty to get a large gray squirrel, which had 
been promised to me some days’ before; but I certainly am the most 
unfortunate wretch in the world with pets. This spiteful thing, on 
purpose to annoy me, I do believe, went and got itself drowned the 
very night before I was to take it home. It is always so— 





I never had two humming-birds, 
With plumage like a sunset sky, 
Sut one was sure to fly away, 
And the other one was sure to die. 


I never nursed a flying squirrel, 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But it always ran into somebody’s tent, 
Got mistaken for a rat and killed! 
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There, M., there is poetry for you. ‘Oh, the second verse does n’t 
rhyme.” “Doesn't?” “ And it ain’t original, isn’t it?” Well, Z 
never heard that rhyme was necessary to make a poet, any more than 
colors to make a painter. And what if Moore did say the same thing 
twenty years ago? I am sure any writer would consider himself lucky 
to have an idea which has been anticipated but once. I am tired of 
being a “mute inglorious Milton,” and like that grand old master of 
English song, would gladly write “something which the world would 
not willingly let die,” and having made that first step, as witness the 
above verses, who knows what will follow. 

Last night, one of our neighbor’s had a dinner party. He came in 
to borrow a teaspoon. “ Had you not better take them all?” I said. 
“Oh, no,” was the answer, “that would be too much luxury. My 
guests are not used to it, and they would think that I was getting aris- 
tocratic, and putting on airs. One is enough; they can pass it round 
from one to the other.” 

A blacksmith—not the “learned” one—has just entered, inquiring 
for the doctor, who is not in, and he is obliged to wait. Shall 1 write 
down the conversation with which he is at this moment entertaining 
me? ‘ Who writ this ’ere?” is his first remark, taking up one of my 
most precious books, and leaving the marks of his irreverent fingers 
upon the clean pages. “Shakespeare,” I answer, as politely as possi- 
ble. “ Did Spokshave write it? He was an almighty smart fellow, 
that Spokshave, I’ve hear’n tell,” replies my visitor. “I must write 
hum, and tell our folks that this ’ere is the first carpet I’ve seen sin I 
came to Californy, four year come next month,” is his next remark. 
For the last half-hour, he has been entertaining me with a wearisome 
account of the murder of his brother by an Irishman, in Boston, and 
the chief feeling which he exhibits, is a fear that the jury should only 
bring in a verdict of manslaughter. But I hear F.’s step, and his en- 
trance relieves me from the bore. 

I am too tired to write more. Alas, dear M., this letter is indeed 
a stupid one—a poor return for your pregnant epistles. It is too late 
to better it ; the express goes at eight in the morning. The midnight 
moon is looking wonderingly in at the cabin window, and the river has 
a sleepy murmur, that impels me irresistibly bedward. 


“NIL DESPERANDUM!” 


BY G. 


Let thy troth again be plighted 


Trust in God! but gain his favor 
Though it be to one less fair. 


By submission to thy lot— 
Nor let evils make thee waver, 


Though success may crown thee not. If in youth thy time was wasted 


| And thy mind untutored be, 
If thou failest, do not falter, Let pure Wisdom’s fount be tasted, 
But strive harder than before, | Though it bitter prove to thee. 
To attain hope’s cherish'd altar, | 
| 


Though thou diest at the door. Let not Fortune’s smile beguile thee, 


Nor her frown thy spirit quail, 
Onward press, though men revile thee, 


If by love thy heart be blighted— 
And thou shalt at last prevail. 


Banish ev'ry grief and care, 
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THE DEVIL’S FIDDLE: A CALIFORNIA LEGEND. 


BY WN. 


On a summer’s evening in the beginning of the “golden age” of 
California, a party of gold diggers was assembled in a wild, rugged 
ravine, high up on the Stanislaus. 

The sun had set some time, and the light of the moon, struggling 
down through the branches of the somber trees, mingled with the ruddy 
glare of the fire round which these men were collected. 

A disagreeable looking set they were, these gold diggers-—very un- 
couth, very ragged and very dirty, with their unkempt hair and tangled 
beards—aye, and even of a dissipated and ruffianly aspect, armed as 
they were with pistols, and large, truculent looking knives. 

They had finished their supper, and some of them were now playing 
at cards by the fire, while others, sitting or stretched lazily on the 
ground, were smoking their pipes, and discussing the success of the 
day. 

That they were favored by fortune might be easily gathered from 
their conversation, for it seems that the virgin soil of the ravine yielded 
up its treasures without any reluctance, and by simply digging with 
their knives, they could, in a single day, gather many pounds of gold, 
all in large lumps, for, as to the fine gold dust, they did not even think 
it worth the trouble of collecting. 

Their conversation was only interrupted now and then by applica- 
tions to a black bottle, which passed from hand to hand, and which 
they occasionally replenished from a barrel, placed under the shelter of 
a bush ; and, between the influence of the liquor, and their satisfaction 
with their almost fabulous success, they grew quite jolly and communi- 
cative, and began to detail their various plans for the future. 

A mean-looking man, with low forehead, red hair, and a terrible 
squint, was the first to start this topic. He said that he would soon 
have gold enough for his purpose, and that he would shortly go down 
to “the Bay” and manage to get into office. “ And it is none of your 
trumpery affairs that will satisfy me,” he said, “but I want a good, fat 
office, with a swinging salary, large influence, and plenty of pickings. 
And won’t I make it pay?” he added, “TI guess it will be even better 
than gold digging.” 

Here a long, lean, hungry-looking man struck in, saying that, no 
doubt, it was a very good plan, but that he had thought of one which 
was still better. He intended to speculate in property, and also to 
open a bank. “I’Il throw my net into that great pond called the 
world, and it will be strange if I do not catch plenty of gudgeons ;” 
and in saying this, he puckered up his thin lips into a dreary smile at 
his own conceit. 

“Well, and when you have made plenty of money, what do you in- 
tend to do then ¢” asked one fat fellow, with a florid face, particularly 
red ears, and a bald spot on the top of his head, which shone in the 
moonlight like polished ivory. 
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“T intend to make more, to be sure,” said the hungry-looking man, 
“and always keep on making more. I think that the only sensible 
object that a man can have in this world is to make money.” 

Several of the company expressed their approval of this proposition, 
and the fat man among the rest. This old fellow had a very singular 
mode of speaking. He seemed, in fact, to possess two distinct voices— 
one natural, and the other acquired. He would begin a sentence in 
one voice, and finish it in the other, thereby causing a most ludicrous 
effect. One of these voices was husky and veiled, suggestive of an 
abundance of rich dinners and racy wines in the past ; the other was a 
kind of sanctimonious, snuffling drone, smacking strongly of the con- 
venticle. His manner was bland and unctuous, and he smiled benig- 
nantly on his auditory as he checked off his sentences on his fat fingers. 

He said then, that to make money was certainly a most laudable oc- 
cupation, and that he himself also intended to pursue that object. 
His plans, however, were in so far different, that he intended to stop 
when he should have amassed a certain sum, and then, he said, he in- 
tended to enjoy life in a rational manner. He confessed that he had 
a strong inclination to good dinners; he had also no objection to a 
glass of good wine, and in satisfying these natural and innocent inclina- 
tions would he spend the remainder of his days. “ And do you know, 
my friends,” he added, by way of peroration, and looking round with a 
greasy smile, “do you know that in ruminating over my plans, I have 
been somewhat in doubt whether I should finally settle in Paris or in 
Lima. I have studied the matter thoroughly, and I find that there is 
very little difference between these two cities as far as female beauty 
is concerned. In both places, the ladies are equally beautiful and fas- 
cinating. With my hard cash, I should be as successful among them 
in one place as in the other. It has, however, occurred to me of late, 
that Lima is not very celebrated for its cookery, and that good wine 
must be rather scarce there ; whereas Paris, on the contrary, stands 
unrivaled in both respects. I think, therefore, that Paris is the place 
for me,” and the old fellow’s piggish little eyes twinkled, and he passed 
his tongue over his thick lips as he finished this dissertation. 

The remainder of the party now proceeded in rather a tumultuous 
manner, ascribable, no doubt, to the contents of the bottle, to explain 
their future aspirations, which were nearly all restricted to liquor and 
other pleasures of a similar description ; and among all these men, 
thus proclaiming their future hopes and wishes, not oue had uttered a 
noble thought—all was selfish, brutal and base. 

One young man, however, rather good looking, and differing from 
the rest in not carrying any arms, had taken no part in this conversa- 
tion; he had been looking dreamily into the fire, only lifting his head 
now and then to throw a glance of mingled pity and contempt upon 
the faces of the speakers, as they gave vent to their ignoble aspirations. 

“ And what do you intend to do when you have enough gold ?” said 
the fat man, turning towards this youth. 

“T do not think,” he answered, ‘that you will feel much interest in 
my plans. However, I have no objection to telling them, if you wish 
it. I intend to return to my home as soon as I shall have got together 
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a certain moderate sum, which is already nearly completed. I shall 
then buy a farm, and marry a pretty girl whom I have loved from 
childhood, and who loves me. I’ll take my good old mother to live 
with us, and we shall be as happy as the day is long. I’ll assist the 
unfortunate, be just towards all men, and grow old in the endeavor to 
be a good and useful citizen.” 

Shouts of laughter greeted the young man as he finished, but to this 
he paid no attention. He turned away and went to sit down under a 
tree, against the trunk of which he leaned his back. 

Kcho was still repeating among the rocks the laughter of the gold- 
diggers, when their attention was called to the sound of footsteps rap- 
idly approaching down the ravine. They turned in that direction, and 
saw a man coming along the path, who, though he limped, still pro- 
ceeded pretty briskly, and soon came up to the fire. 

The new comer was a man of spare body and thin legs, one of which 
ended in a club-foot. He had a long face of a swarthy complexion, 
furnished with a hooked nose, and a pair of small, deep-set eyes, that 
shone like glow-worms. He was dressed, like most gold diggers in 
those days, in a red shirt, but of an unusually deep color, and he wore 
a hat very pointed in the crown. He carried no luggage except a 
small oblong bag, slung on his back, and from which the end of a 
fiddle-stick protruded. 

The stranger made himself at home directly. He poked the brands 
together with his club-foot, and then proceeded to warm himself by 
sticking his hands almost into the fire, Without seeming to care any- 
thing about getting burnt ; at the same time, he saluted the company 
by nodding round in a familiar manner, and by smiling very ill-favoredly. 

These salutations were acknowledged in various ways by the gold 
diggers, and the fat man, after asking the stranger several questions of 
no particular interest, proceeded to offer him a drink out of the black 
bottle. 

“Thank you,” was the answer, “but I never drink that kind of 
liquor.” 

“T suppose then, that you are a temperance man?” said the fat man 
with a sneer. 

“Not at all,” quietly rejoined the stranger, “but the fact is, that I 
do not think the liquor is strong enough for me.” 

“ Not strong enough !” exclaimed the fat man, opening his eyes very 
wide, ‘‘ why, it is as strong as hell-fire.” 

“T wish it were ; however, it will do well enough to wash the dust 
out of my throat,” and saying this, the stranger grasped the bottle and 
took a long drink. 

“Ts not that a fiddle you have got in your bag?” said one of the 
party, who had descried the protruding end of the bow; “if it is, I 
wish you would give us a tune, for the very sight of that bow has made 
me feel quite skippish.” 

Several others joined the speaker in this request, and the stranger, 
who seemed to be a very accommodating sort of person, instantly as- 
sented. 
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He accordingly sat down on a stone, and opening his bag, he pro- 
duced first a bow of immense length, and then a strange-looking fiddle 
of antique form. It seemed to have been broken and mended again 
more than fifty times, and its strings were pieced together with many 
an intricate knot. 

“ Rather a queer old box, that fiddle of yours,” remarked one of the 
men, who with several others had ranged himself ready for the dance ; 
in fact, the whole party seemed to grow quite brisk at the sight of the 
instrument. 

“Never mind its looks,” said the stranger, “it is an astonishing one 
to dance to, as you will find.” 

His last words were pronounced in a significant manner, to which, 
however, nobody paid any attention, for he now, without any prelimi- 
nary tuning, drew his bow over the string. 

The sound produced was more like the hoarse cry of a bird of night, 
than the tone of a musical instrument, and the fiddler bent his head to 
listen as it reverberated among the rocks, and died away moaningly 
among the pines. 

“Tt’s loud enough at any rate,” cried one of the men, now impatient 
for the dance. 

“Play away, old fellow!” shouted another, dashing his hat on the 
ground. 

“ Let her rip!” roared a third, cutting a monstrous caper in the air. 

The fiddler began to play—rather slowly at first, but increasing his 
speed by degrees. The tune was as strange as the fiddle. It did not 
keep to any particular measure, and it ranged through all regions of 
the gamut—now rumbling away dismally, like the wind in a chimney, 
and then, mounting into the higher notes, it would chatter and squeal, 
as if the old fiddle inclosed a legion of monkeys. 

But it seemed, as the fiddler had said, to be an astonishing one to 
dance to, for one by one the men rose from the fire and joined in the 
gambols of their companions. 

The fat man was the last to rise. He had for some time been vainly 
trying to beat time by nodding his head. He seemed to be getting 
fidgetty—now suddenly stretching out one of his short, fat legs, and 
then jerking it up again. At last the enlivening influence of the tune 
became too strong for him, and jumping up, he rushed into the midst 
of the capering crowd, and began hopping away at a rate wonderful to 
behold in a man of his corpulency. 

The young man, whose honest aspirations for the future had been so 
mocked and laughed at by the rest of the gold-diggers, had remained 
in the same position under the tree, where he had taken his seat. He 
had seen the arrival of the strange fiddler, and when the music began 
he had attempted to rise and go away—but he could not move; a 
strange torpor had enchained his limbs, and a misty veil seemed to sink 
down before his eyes, through which he could dimly see the uncouth 
capers of the dancers, and thus he remained a spectator of the wild 
scene to the end. 

The dancing had, in the meantime, continued without intermission. 
The tune grew louder and faster, waking up all the shrill echoes of the 
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ravine. And faster still grew the motions of the dancers, and they 
mingled many a loud shout with their capers. The red-haired man, 
while skipping about like an ape, got into the fire, and stamping fran- 
tically on the brands, he sent the sparks flying in the air. Another, 
in a staggering shuffle, struck against the barrel and upset it. The 
contents ran into the fire, and now the mad-scene was illumined by the 
gastly light of the burning liquor. This, however, soon went out along 
with the few brands that remained ; the moon was hidden behind the 
clouds, and the only light, which the frantic dancers now had, came 
from the bow of the fiddler. This looked now like a trembling ray of 
bluish light, leaping and hissing across the strings, from which it drew 
tones such as mortal ears had never heard; and the echos of the 
ravine seemed to be turned into fiendish laughter, and goblin gibber- 
ings mockingly applauding the dancers. 

The party seemed to grow weary at last, but the infernal music did 
not allow them any rest, and they kept up the dance as furiously as ever. 
A change had, however, come over them, and their shouts had ceased. 
Their hair stood on end, and their features were set with horror, as if 
turned into stone. They had gradually formed into a circle, and kept 
wheeling about as if in the midst of a whirlpool. Finally, they caught 
each other by the hands, and the enchanted circle, which they thus 
composed, began to rise from the ground, and to move down the 
ravine. 

The fiddler, who never ceased playing for a moment, now got up 
from his seat, and followed the dancers as they moved off. And thus, 
always in the air, over stock and stone—over hill and dale, the weird 
circle and its demon musician whirled away, until they were lost from 
sight in the darkness. 

* * * * * * * 


The sun was just beginning to tinge with red the tops of the pines 
on the mountains, when the young man awoke and found himself under 
the tree, in the same place where he had thrown himself the evening 
before. He looked about him in amazement, thinking that he had 
dreamt a horrid dream over night. His eyes fell on the scattered 
brands and the empty barrel. The earth was trampled down in all 
directions, but the ravine seemed deserted, and nothing was heard but 
the morning breeze sighing among the rocks. 

He started up to seek the gold-diggers, and first he went to their 
place of work ; but he only found their tools scattered about in the 
ravine. He then sought them in their tents ; but these were empty, 
and he saw only their provisions and other articles strewed about, and 
their bags of gold hidden away in the corners. 

And long did he go searching and shouting through the ravines, but 
to this day, he never saw one of the midnight dancers again. 











EDITOR’S TABLE. 


GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

To our friend and co-laborer of the Knickerbocker, we beg leave to remark, that 
though John Phoenix has many, many sins to answer for, he is not responsible for 
the notice of the clipper-ship “ Hifalutin.” Justice to whom justice is due. John 
requests us to do all parties justice, saying, doubtless, with ancient Melibee— 


“ For not that which men covet most is best, 
Nor that thing worst, which men do most refuse ; 
But fittest is, that all contented rest 
With that they hold: each hath his fortune in his brest.” 


There is one ‘ Podgers” hereabouts, and a right rare wit is he—when he’s 
“i? the vein;” and Podgers, doubtless, would request us to beg of L. G. C. not to 
think that every good thing in the Pioneer comes from the fertile pen of Phoenix. 
What say you, Podgers? What say you, Phoenix? What say you, Sir L. G. C.? 
- - + A NEW contributor sends us the following, over the nom de guerre of 
“Withers,” and under the title of 


SHUNNING A BILL. 

If there is one avocation more than another which affords the advantage of view- 
ing, in all its various hues, the rough side of human nature, it is that of the col- 
lector. Not your proud and pompous official of customs, nor your gleaner of taxes 
—no, nor even your receiver of toll deposit; but the common, every-day collector 
—he that watches on street corners, and circulates so briskly through crowded 
thoroughfares, with huge leathern pocket-book so crammed with unpaid bills; 
whose keen eye you can detect scanning the features of every passer, and who, if 
catching a glimpse of any wayfaring delinquent on an opposite sidewalk, you will 
see dashing recklessly under horses’ flanks and amid hurrying vehicles, to gain 
him. The professional collector—ah, happy his calling—he it is who can tell you 
what men are made of; whose practised and experienced vision falls on you with 
the instinct of a Lavater, and at the sight of whom, many a Montgomery Street 
dandy wilts. That fellow understands the machinery of life to a notch; he 
possesses a precious knowledge—a knowledge which his occupation alone could 
give him, Such were our thoughts a few evenings ago, as we were conning over 
the instructive pages of a diary belonging to one of this craft, from which, with all 
due permission, comes the following: 

“Aug. 8, 1852.—Arose this morning at daybreak, dressed hurriedly, swallowed a 
hasty breakfast at a restaurant close by my lodgings, and started for Mrs. Brisket’s 
residence, half 4 mile distant, at exactly ten minutes to 5, A. M., carrying with 
me, for the third time, Doctor "3 bill for medical services performed; arriving 
at the place of destination in a few moments, I discovered that this time, at least, 
I was early enough, for on the previous occasions, strange to say, that lady had 
always been from home, and her return-time was invariably uncertain. The 
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window-blinds were all down, showing that the inmates as yet were unstirring, so 
stationed myself at a convenient distance in full view of the house. Eight 
o’clock came, and brought to the door of the well-watched edifice, two individuals ; 
the one a very stout lady, the other a tall and slim, aristrocratic-looking gentle- 
man. The gentleman moved off, and the lady stood for a moment regarding his 
receding figure from the threshold. Recovering myself as she withdrew, I gained 
the door, but in time to find it closed. Applied my hand briskly to the knocker; 
a colored girl, whose features by this time had become quite familiar, presented 
herself and instantly recognizing me, delivered precisely similar information to that 
received twice before: ‘Missus done gone out, and s’pec she won’t be back ’gin 
till ebenin’.’ ‘Very good,’ said I, as, uninvited, I brushed by the servant into 
the parlor, and sitting down in a comfortable-looking rocking chair, announced my 
intention of waiting until her mistress came home, to the utter chagrin and aston- 
ishment of the poor creature, who, filled with perturbation, seated herself on a low 
stool before a massive and highly-polished wardrobe—an article which would seem 
somewhat out of place in a drawing room, could it not be seen at a glance that 
its hight was too great for the upper apartments, which apparently from the street 
were not built with the view of admitting so stupendous a piece of furniture. 
Twice she went out, and as many times returned, while the hour-hand of a fidgety 
little clock upon the mantel-piece passed two of its figures. The first time she 
brought news of a fire down town; the second, of a fight on the next street: but, 
as I neither ran to fires, nor interested myself in brawls, I could’nt think of being 
disturbed thereby; besides, I was guilty of the suspicion that it was a little piece 
of invention gotten up on the part of my informant to secure her mistress a back- 
door escape; an action to which I could not find it in my heart to lend counte- 
nance. ‘She is in one of the rooms above,’ thought I, as I turned my eyes toward 
the only place of access which led up from near where I was seated. ‘She has n’t 
moved nor stirred for the last two hours, that’s positive, and her position must be 
tiresome,’ resumed I, mentally, for the house was built of such light material, that 
the slightest noise could be distinctly heard from top to bottom. I consoled my- 
self with the reflection that she could n’t hold out much longer, and, as I loosened 
my neck-tie, requested the girl who sat before me with her gaze lethargically 
drooping to the floor, her elbows on her knees, and her dusky palms supporting 
her half-opened jaws, to open the windows, as the weather was oppressively warm. 
She was about to comply, when a crash came from the wardrobe already men- 
tioned, equal to the racket of twenty watchmen’s rattles. Open came its doors 
with shivered panels, striking the faithful servant on the back, and sending her 
sprawling upon the floor, while out tumbled, insensible, the big round body of her 
mistress, the unfortunate Mrs, Brisket, the Doctor’s unhappy delinquent, who, had 
it not been for her extreme corpwiency, which, when she swooned and fell in a 
heap in the bottom of her self-inside-fastened-hiding place, set bolts and panels fly- 
ing, must have inevitably suffered the fate of Lord Lovell’s bride in that legend of the 
‘Mistletoe Bough,’ but who now, thanks to the weakness of mahogany, although 
still insensible and dripping with perspiration, as though she had but the instant 
been rescued from the billows, was in no very great danger. In the excitement of 
the moment, I seized a pitcher from the table, and upon the face and neck of the 
suffering woman I hurled its contents, which proved to be cold coffee and not very 
free from grounds, and which the colored girl, who had by this time regained her 
footing, intimated was Mrs. B.’s favorite beverage, that had been put by that 
morning after breakfast for the especial refreshment of that lady during the day. 
However, the Java worked miraculously. Mrs. B. began to revive, though her 
real complexion was somewhat disguised, the beverage giving her the appearance 
of a relationship with her servant; and as soon as she recovered the use of her 
speech, she confidentially assured me, that she was at times subject to fits of in- 
sanity, and did the most unaccountable things, but that she was entirely harmless 
on all such occasions. —By cash in full, Mrs. Briskit, $40.” 


The best of the joke is, the occurrence actually happened as recorded. - - 

A son of the Hon. Joshua R. Giddings, of Ohio, was attending college, in Troy, 
N. Y., some.months since, where the following little scene occurred: One day, 
shortly after his arrival, at his boarding-place, young Giddings had been on an ex- 
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ploring expedition in his bed-room, seeing what he could find. His room-mate, P., 
it seems, had a large nail-brush, the like of which Giddings, who was from the 
rural districts of the Buckeye State, had never before set eyes upon. The result 
was, that he returned to his study soon after, (where P. was engaged in the intri- 
cate problems of his Geometry) and with astonishment depicted on his honest face, 
he exclaimed, “I say, P., what a sockdologer of a tooth-brush you have got in there, 
though!” Of course P. collapsed, greatly to the discomfiture of his friend, the 
great abolitionist’s son, who, as he said, “saw nothing to laugh at.” - - - THE 
communication of our correspondent, ‘‘ Hard Knocks,” in the June Number, in 
which he gives an account of his unsuccessful effort to translate Beranger’s “ Song 
of the Cossack,” has induced an esteemed acquaintance—that is, if we know the 
hand-writing—to essay the task: 


“SONG OF THE OOSSACK. 


My noble steed who so oft in need hath borne me thro’ perils past, 

Hark! to the clang thro’ the air that rang, *twas the northern trumpet's blast. 

Let us haste away on our wild foray, whether carnage or spoil may call, 

And quicker than ever from Death's dark quiver the arrows of fate shall fall. 

No frontlet fair of gold dost thou wear, thou hast gorgeous ——— none; 

But I'll win a prize that shall glad thine eyes, when the goal of our journey’s won. 
Then proudly neigh and gallop away, my fleet and trusty horse, 

We'll trample down kingdom and crown, in the dash of our headlong course. 


The rallying cry of battle is nigh and the path before us free, 

And rampart and hall are doomed to fall in the days that soon shall be. 

Then courage my steed, oh! quickly speed, there is booty a mighty hoard, 

And make thy stall in some princely hall, where the treasures of art are stored, 
Go, lave thy mane in the haughty Seine, whose turbulent stream of yore 

Twice wash'd from thy side with its rushing tide, the drops of my charger’s gore. 
Then proudly neigh and gallop away, my fleet and trusty horse, 

We'll trample down kingdom and crown, in the dash of our headlong course. 


Altar and throne in ruins are strewn; and monarch and priest dismay’d 

As they see the sight of a people's might, despise not the C: ssack’s aid, 

‘ Come hither,’ they say, ‘and we'll obey whatever commands you will, 
Right willingly we your slaves will be, so we can be tyrants still.’ 

But I seize my lance, the crowd advance, their leader with cheers to greet, 
And scepter and cross without remorse, are trampled beneath our fect. 

Then proudly neigh, and gallop away, my fleet and trusty horse, 

We'll trample down kingdom and crown, in the dash of our headlong course. 


I witnessed one night, a fearful sight—a phantom wild and vast, 

As our watch-fires’ ray just died away, slowly before us pass'd; 

With gesture proud, he shouted aloud—‘ anew my reign’s begun,’ 

As he waved his hand to where the land conceals the western sun. 

Why need I say it was Attila, whose terrible form 1 saw? 

A loyal son of that valiant Hun, his will unto me was law. 

Then proudly neigh and gallop away, my fleet and trusty horse, 

We'll trample down kingdom and crown, in the dash of our headlong course. 


Tho’ Europe may prate of her wealth and state, her splendor must pass away, 
And her wisdom at most is an idle boast, for it cannot her fall delay. 

Full soon ‘neath the feet of my courser fleet, the traces of both shall fade 

In the clouds that rise from the dust that flies, wherever his hoof is laid. 
Then courser bold, on thy journey bold, and trample beneath thy feet 

The trophies of art, and all that the heart has cherish'd as fair and sweet. 

Yes, proudly neigh and gallop away, my fleet and trusty horse, 

We'll trample down kingdom and crown, in the dash of our headlong course.” 


To say that there is a deal of strength in the above, is but very meager praise. 
- - - WE have heard many an orator, who would do well to glance at the fol- 
lowing, which we receive with many thanks from T. O. M. O. T. M.: 


Sampson was a schoolmate of mine at O0.; one of those queer, good-natured 
fellows, that serve as a butt for the shafts of ridicule, and if it were not for an im- 
moderate share of vanity, would sometimes get mad, and be dangerous to deal 
with. He had a penchant for law; Blackstone with him was the prince of writers; 
with this, was mingled an overweening aspiration for oratory. Now Sampson’s 
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mind was like his dress, terribly disordered; with here and there, however, a rich 
streak in it. Sampson delighted in invitations to go out into the country, and de- 
liver holiday orations. He could extemporize for you in your room, on the street, 
anywhere; he was always pregnant with something grandiloquent. On one oc- 
casion, he was in my room, and dropped the first page of a Fourth of July oration; it 
is the last relic of him I have left. I have laughed at it often; here it is for your 
readers to enjoy with me: 

‘“‘T appear before you, completely divested of all documentary citations. Amid 
the humdrum scenes of this mundane sphere, I am astonished, sirs, at such vivacity 
of cupidity of thought. When the elect of the infernal regions came upon earth, 
two hundred Moscow bells sounded the death-knell of liberty; then, sirs, the phil- 
anthropist, clothed in the God-given regalia of the millennial morn, rose to view. 
Yes, I have performed physical labor enough, to satisfy the carnal desires of any 
one man; my mental energy shall never be confined within the bombshell of my 
imagination— 





Not while old Niagara rolls on forevermore, 
And the sound is echod back to Canada’s shore! 


My palmiest days are now upon me; talk of elephantine greatness; mountains 
are small things; the glorious rays of the ancient sun illuminates my pathway. 
Rome is no more; measures, not men, are what we want; it was the old golden 
eagle that flew from the mountain’s crest, flapped her wings, soared on high, and 
lit on my head; and my protecting branches shall ever extend over you, until 
these limbs are lopped off, and this trunk is decayed.” 

Sampson was very strong on the subject of Metaphors. - - - A very delightful 
evening did we pass a week or so ago on board the ship John Milton. The invi- 
tation was unexpected, was verbal and skillfully worded, ‘to meet a few friends 
from the native town of the captain.” The cigar was half-smoked, the opposite 
side were four to our one, and we with a “lone hand;” the work-a-day clothes 
were on, the collar had been with us to the gymnasium,—of which, by-the-way, 
more anon—but the carriage was at the door, and there was no alternative, so 
dropping the “keards,” and summoning the DAME, we took seats behind the trusty 
Jehu. Reader, have you ever attempted to drive down among those dilapidated 
projections, yclept, through courtesy, wharves, that jut out at various angles from 
the imaginary line of East Street? You can fancy our feelings then, as, with 
now the weather and now the lee rein hauled taught, the good craft that conveyed 
us, tacked and veered and came bravely up to the wind, and yawed again among 
the fissures (to use the mildest term,) that most do abound in that maritime vicin- 
ity. You can fancy the various “naughty and nautical” phrases in which one 
might have indulged, who is addicted to Byron’s mode of relief. Suffice it to say, 
thanks to the skill upon the front seat, and to the praiseworthy forbearance of the 
docile and obedient beast, we came safely alongside. The Dames, having readjusted 
her light sails, we boarded ship, and soon found ourselves between decks. As is 
usually the case, the “few friends” had somehow, in the meantime, swelled to the 
inconsiderable number of one hundred and fifty—one-half of them ladies, and all 
of them residents of San Francisco, and from the far-away little sand-heap— 
Nantucket. On our remarking upon the large number that had been gathered 
from so small a place, we received for answer, “O there is Jerusha This, and 
Hesekiah That, and ‘Thomas and Peter,’ the other, who are not present, besides 
several hundreds more, resident in the Mines.” Now, is their another town of eight 
thousand inhabitants, from Maine to Texas, that can collect together so many of it’s 
truants in San Francisco, as did little Nantucket on that occasion. The evening 
passed merrily with music and the dance, and closed with a charming impromptu 
Concert, by the Backus’ Troupe, upon the spacious deck. All present bore ample 
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testimony to the bounty of the board, the excellence of the wines, and the whole- 
souled hospitality of the noble commander, Captain McCleve. Nor will any, who 
were present, soon forget the moon-light reunion on board his splendid craft, the 
“ John Milton.” - - - A NEW contributor, from whom we should be pleased 
to hear again, writes us as follows: 


“] had a dream that was not all a dream.” 


I am not going to perpetrate a chapter on dreams—not that I am not a dreamer 
—I have been one through life, and have dreamed dreams so bright and beautiful, 
and rose-tinted, that their prototypes could exist but in Paradise. To descend to 
actual reality, like Martha—‘ careful of many things,”—I had seen the house put 
in order, closed the blinds, arranged chairs and disarranged books, for effect, picked 
the dead leaves from a few geraniums and japonicas, and sitting down at my work- 
table, considered what I should do next. I had just finished for Mr. Whimsey a 
new set of shirts; had renovated the old ones, by giving them new collars and 
wristbands; had looked over unmentionables, placing a stitch here and a button 
there; had bound the cuffs of three coats, and put new sleeve-linings into two; 
had worked over scores of button-holes; mended socks; looked over under-gar- 
ments generally and particularly, and now found myself completely hors de combat, 
with my weapon—a harmless needle—quietly reposing in its morocco case. I had 
literally nothing to do—a bad case for either man or woman. Should I descend 
to the kitchen and assist the cook in making a pudding? No! she did not like to 
be interfered with. Make some fashionable calls at Rincon Point or Telegraph 
Hill, to find the ladies “Not at home?” That I would not! What then shoulde 
Ido? I would have taken refuge in a book, but possessing nothing new in the 
way of literature, I came to the sapient conclusion of writing something myself. 
To resolve, was to do; and now for a subject. Should it be sad, or merry, or 
grave? Let it be lively by all means, suggested expediency; and conceiving 
thereupon, some happy thoughts and bright fancies, I wove them into as pretty a 
picture as you, Mr. Editor, could desire. Turning to the writing-desk, “I took 
up ” my well-worn pen, dipped it in the ink and began to look for paper. Now, the 
proper way, would have been to have gotten the paper first, but I never can do any- 
thing like other people, especially when under a fit of inspiration. I looked into 
the portfolio,—not a sheet could I find; opened drawer after drawer of the desk,— 
all were as empty as a fop’s head, or a fashionable lady’s; there was not even the 
back of an old letter. What should Ido? The ink was drying on my pen, while 
my heated fancy was fast cooling down to—provocation-point, when Mr. Whimsey, 
who had just got through with his morning’s paper, emerged from his easy chair, 
and taking up his hat inquired if I had any commands in town. 

“Oh yes, dear; you may step into Lecount & Strong’s and get me a new gold 
pen. Select one that is very pliable, and let it make a fine mark, I can’t write 
with a stiff one; and please get some writing paper, there is not a sheet in the 
house.” 

“No writing paper! I should like to know what has become of it all? it is 
only the other day that I bought a whole ream of paper.” 

“That was some months ago.” 

“Tt should have lasted a year! You must give out writing paper to kindle the 
kitchen stove; I cannot tell what else becomes of it.” 

“You know, dear, that I sometimes scribble a little, when I have nothing else 
to do.” 

“Scribble, indeed! Let me tell you, Mrs. Whimsey, if you must waste ink and 
soil paper, you may as well learn to be more economical in the use. Times are a 
little too hard to waste money even on ink and paper; and what good does your 
scribbling do? I’m sure I don’t know.” 

He said this with such an air. There was something quite mysterious in the 
expression of his conntenance as he repeated the last words and buttoned over his 
coat, (a thing he seldom does) as though a brigand had made a demand on his 
purse. Goodness, gracious! thought I, I shouldn’t wonder if he were a Know- 
Nothing; and here was a pretty how d’ye do about a little paper. But it is just 
the way with the men; let business be a little dull, or money hard to collect, and 
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we poor wives must take a lecture on economy, on a small scale, as if their “dues” 
didn’t amount to a great deal more than what we spend. But I knew him too well 
to believe that this mood would last long; he would bring home with him what 
I had desired, or his name would not be Peter Whimsey! I wiped my pen, heaved 
one sigh over the “article,” which, like the baseless fabric of a vision, had left not 
a wreck behind, and settling myself in the chair Mr. Whimsey had just vacated, I 
reflected. 

That I was slightly infected with a cacoethes scribendi there was no denying; 
but wherefore? Would I go forth amid the pitfalls of publicity, knowing the prej- 
udices that exist against literary women? Was I prepared to encounter sneers— 
to meet the charge of slatternliness—the reproach of neglecting domestic duties? 
I, who yearned for sympathy, and to whom human affection was as necessary as 
breath was to life, to whom neglect was cutting, and avoidance pain—what was I 
to expect from a capricious public that would at all weigh against the blessed 
shelter and pure harmonies of private life? I reflected on the sphere of woman's 
duties—a theme I had often pondered upon before—on the faithful discharge of 
which the well-doing of society depends, duties which shed so pure a halo around 
our homes—those homes within whose hallowed precincts are formed heroes, 
statesmen, philosophers, Christians, and worthy subjects of the State. Would the 
consciousness of having contributed to the healthful recreation, the improved mo- 
rality, the diffusion of the best sort of knowledge, make any true woman happier 
than the blessed duties of unpublic life, or exceed in its momentous consequences 
the influence of a wise, hopeful, loving-hearted and faith-inspired mother? I did 
not believe that it would; and I recalled the words of Mad. Roland, ‘At a very 
early age I perceived, that in becoming an author, a woman loses far more by the 
title than she gains. She forfeits the affection of one sex and provokes the criti- 
cism of the other.” Mad. De Stael confesses: “I drank adulation as my soul’s 
nourishment; 7¢ has been my bane, never an aliment.” In the same strain writes 
Mrs. Hall,—Mrs. Hemaus, who asks “ What 1s fame to woman?” Fame! Adu- 
lation! I hoped, expected, neither the one nor the other. It was no silly vanity, 
no aimless ambition, that prompted me to write, but an irrepressible restlessness 
of spirit that must have voice and expression, uncertain whether it might find an 
answering chord, or awaken the same tide of emotions in the soul of another. 


“Thoughts shut up want air, 
And spoil like bales unopened to the sun.” 


Young never uttered a truer sentiment. A soul filled with thoughts, pure, 
bright and noble, will be heard—it must speak out; truth will advance; it is use- 
less to attempt to cramp or fetter the free god-like Mind; it bursts the barriers of 
sex and custom, it comes from on high, it emanates from God himself, who touches 
the lips of His chosen ones with coals from a living altar. I reflected further: the 
same prejudice that exists against literary women, extends also to women of intel- 
lect; a woman of intellect seeming to be a lusus nature, a luckless accident, to be 
avoided or sneered at. ‘‘Whatever my powers, feminine or the contrary, God had 
given them, and I felt resolute to be ashamed of no faculty of His bestowal.” 
That is a noble sentiment, of the latest lost; over whose memory we drop more 
than a passing tear. For Charlotte Bronté Nichol, who could not only repeat in 
the beautiful language of Schiller, 

“Du Heilige, rufe dein kind rurtick, 


Ich habe genossen das irdische Gliick, 
Ich habe gelebt und geliebet!” 


but could also, at the last, add, and have been loved, we weep not; but we weep 
for the bereaved husband, and aged father; and for the cause of literature and hu- 
manity, mourn that her stay on earth was not longer. That last quotation decided 
me; literature had been to me not a mere recreation of mind, but as it had been 
both a solace and a reward, I would, to the extent of my poor abilities, repay to 
others the debt of gratitude I owed. 

Dear me! I have quite forgotten what was to have been the purport of this com- 
munication; my wits often go a wool-gathering, it’s a way they have. Ah, it was 
to speak of that quiet little nap I enjoyed in Mr. Whimsey’s easy chair. Yes; I 
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went off into the pleasantest dose imaginable, a sort of clairvoyant state, where I 
saw, as it were in the spirit-land, such beautiful sights, and heard such beautiful 
sounds, that more than ever I wished for the means to transfer them for the benefit 
of others. Something seeming to touch me on the shoulder, I turned and beheld 
a youth, with a finger on his lip, and a smile in his eye, who handed me a pack- 
age, tied round with a pink tape, and giving me a note, disappeared. The latter 
I opened, and read as follows: 


* Messrs. Lecount & Strong, have determined. in consideration of their valuable aid, to send 
to each of the correspondents of 7’he Pioneer Magazine, a small lot of stationery. The letter 
and note-paper, the respected recipients will be at no loss to appropriate wepeny | while the 
Joolscap, it is hoped, in connection with The Pioneer, will be the means of disseminatin, 
throughout the world at large, and California in particular, that high literary taste and moral 
tone, for which this country is distinguished, and prove that there are among us writers with 
“thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” Messrs. L. & 8. regret, that instead of a gold 
pen, they could not have sent to each individual, » quill plucked from a seraph’s wing, to lend 
grace and lightness to their articles; but, to do this, it would be necessary, in the first place, 
to catch a seraph; and, although there are plenty of nymphs, we have no seraphs, they are, 
therefore, very reluctantly compelled to banish so pretty a conceit. 


With due respect, etc., L & 8.’ 


Now, wasn’t this charmingly done? This was having, as the French say, savoir 
vivre. Oh! yes; there are bright sides to this work-a-day world, and the little 
courtesies and amenities of life go far to make up the sum-total of its freshness. 

When I roused up from my dream, there was the identical package staring me 
in the face! How it got there I cannot say, but I resolved a / instant, that the 
first use I would make of the virgin-page would be to indite an article for The 
Pioneer. 1 will not shield myself behind a nom de plume. No, sir, to whatever 
I write, I will affix by signature in propria persona, but for the present, dear Pio- 
neer, spare me; I have not only the fear of Mr. Whimsey before my eyes, but the 
critics, sir, the critics—those men that did n't kill Byron, though they did kill poor 
John Keats. Could the Man of Uz have had reference to this tribe, when he 
sighed, ‘‘Oh that mine adversary had written a book?” and was that sigh extort- 
ed by baffled revenge? N’importe; more than one can play at that game. But 
how I do ramble on! you will not think much of this, my first specimen; I will 
try to do better in the next. Aw revoir.” 


Wait till we learn the name, and then see if we don’t have a small package tied 
up in red tape—aye, “An ‘it shall go hard with you, if you do not have the golden 
courser too.” - - . THERE was, and probably is now, living in the good State 
of Maine, an old preacher, famous, if not for sanctity, certainly for the originality 
of his prayers. His ordinary course was to converse with Heaven, and reason the 
matter, as he would with a neighbor. Once, while supplying the pulpit at G ’ 
two notes were sent up, requesting the prayers of the congregation for persons in 
affliction. One was from a very old man, who had lost a brother; the other, from 
a father, who had lost a child only a few days old. Parson B. felt particularly in- 
terested in the old gentleman, and in the course of his prayer, remembered him as 
follows: “ And now, Oh Lord, here’s an old man comes to thee, to ask thy grace 
and assistance. Oh Lord, he’s lost his brother; he’s dead. Lord, he’s an old 
man; he’s a very old man; he’s upwards of seventy years old; his father’s dead, 
and his mother’s dead, and his sisters are dead, and now his brothers are all dead; 
this was the last one; he must go next, Lord, there's no squeak for him.” Becom- 
ing very much interested in the old man’s case, he forgot the other request entirely, 
until just as he was closing, when he recurred to it in the following manner; “ And 
now all these mercies and favors we ask, in and through the name of—oh there’s 
that little baby, I declare.” Notwithstanding the solemnity of the occasion, there 
was a slight sensation in the congregation, with one single unmistakable “ snicker” 
at the lower end of the church. On another occasion, Parson B., who was one of 
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the Trustees of the Academy at G , had a falling out with the Board, and in 
his prayer next Sunday, deeming it necessary to show his kind feeling towards 
the Institution, remembered it in this wise, ‘Oh Lord, look down on the Seminary 
at G——,, and bless it—make it as good as the Seminary at N. L , and thou 
knowest, oh Lord, that’s none too good!" The old gentleman became so very odd 








. 
at last, that many clergymen refused to permit him to exchange with them, and 


while the Rev. Mr. P. was settled at G , this was the case with him. At 
length, the latter clergyman left, and his successor shortly after invited Parson B. 
to preach for him. The day arrived, and the old gentleman having secured the 
services of a young friend to read the hymn and make the first prayer, took his 
place in the pulpit. The services were commenced by his young friend, and con- 
tinued till the time for the sermon arrived. The audience sat waiting for one— 
two—and five minutes, for Parson B., whom they had not heard for five years. 
Expectation was on tip-toe, when up popped the expected face—a quick ner- 
vous glance was sent round the house, “ Jt is J—be not afraid,” and without 
any further reference to his text, the old gentleman proceeded with his sermon. 
Shortly after, he was chosen on the School Committee of the town where he re- 
sided, and in the course of his duties, he, with many other gentlemen, was present 
at the examination of one of the Grammar-schools, and at the close, was requested 
to address the scholars. Now the Parson was an “awful Whig,” and this was at 
the time of the canvass between Mr, Clay and Mr, Polk, in which he took a deep 
interest. After speaking for some time to the boys, he concluded thus: “ Now, 
boys, go on as you have begun. Make yourselves scholars. You cannot tell what 
may be before you. You may be called upon, in this free country, to fill high sta- 
tion; perhaps to rule the councils of the nation. Some of you may be Washing- 
tons! some of you may be Jeffersons! some of you may be Websters! some of 
you may be Clays!” hesitating a moment, and then bringing it out with the 
energy of a steam-whistle, “ANY OF YOU can be Polks!!!” he sat down, 
leaving a very marked impression among the assembled juveniles. - - - 





Ave Maria Purissima:—The tinkling sound of a distant bell stole over the 
still water to our ears, and the golden sun just sinking behind a green island near 
us, seemed to pause a moment as if listening to the vesper. We had been iying 
becalmed all day, in sight of the pretty little town of Santa Barbara, the tall white 
spires of whose Mission were now glistening in the sun-light, while her chime told 
the hour of evening prayer. 

Holy hour, holy spot, holy clime and holy religion, which, when the long day is 
over, when the workman has thrown down his implements of toil, and tired man 
and tired beast are resting from their labors, comes to us with its blessed influen- 
ces to remind us that through the day, our Father has watched us with His never- 
closed eye, and that His broad hand of protection has been stretched over us 
“from the rising of the sun, even to the going down of the same.” 

In the turmoil and bustle of the busy world, I have often forgotten duty; my 
feet have trodden in the high road of untruth, and my heart has strayed far from 
the holy law of our Father, but I involuntarily doffed my cap, uttered a hasty 
“God be with us,” and stood reverently uncovered in the presence of the Almighty, 
as the holy music of that vesper-bell fell upon my ear. 

God be thanked, that in the thorny paths of the world, there are spots where 
fragrant flowers are ever blooming, and that in the years of this weary life-journey, 
there are moments filled with aspirations coming fresh from Heaven! 


Long since and far away, were these few lines written by our gifted friend, E. G, 
B., but they are as fresh as ever, and are there not many hearts on earth, who will 
respond “Thank God, it is so!” They bear date, ‘Channel of Santa Barbara, 
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April 9, 1847. - - - Weare reminded, by the anecdote of young Giddings, 
of the Irishman, lately arrived, who, in visiting one of his countrymen already 
resident several years in America, discovered on the table a pair of snuffers. “By 
my soul,” says Pat, picking them up and examining them, “that’s a queer scissors!” 
“Scissors? Mahoney,” responded his companion, “sure that’s no scissors; that’ 

what they call snuffers.” ‘Snuffers—for what’s that?” ‘Sure for snuffing the 
candle.” “‘O—oo—oo—oo,” says Pat, ‘‘I have it now,” and suiting the action to 
the word, he forthwith pulled the snuff from the candle with his fingers, deposited it 
in the box and shutting the snuffers together, exclaimed, with wonder-staring eyes, 
“Be my soul, but its a nate invintion, isn’t it?” - - - WE have received a 
note from the Mines, signed “Coyote,” and inclosing the following lines. From 
the appearance of the manuscript and the general tone of the note, it is very evi- 
dent the writer enters no pretensions to literary distinction. He says, “ My rea- 
sons for attempting this was, that I had never seen anything descriptive of the 
mine before in rhyme; for that reason I had the fool-hardiness to make a move 
towards remedying the evil.” Notwithstanding a dash of crudeness, is there not 
a good deal of genuine strength in them? 

THE TUNNEL. 


Ere the sun the east is flushing, 
Heralding the coming day, 

From their tents the boys are rushing, 
Towards the tunnel they are pushing, 
As though it were lightsome play, 
Through the giant mountain's edge, 
For the oro waits them yonder; 
Hear the banging of the sledge 

As they force a passage under, 
Wielding pick and driving wedge ; 
Now the mighty masses sunder, 

As the blast with round of thunder 
Heaves on high the solid ledge; 

And the smoke in whirling eddy 
Leaves the drift all dark within, 
While the miner standing ready 
Watches warily and steady 

For the moment to begin. 

Now the cloud of smoke is o’er, 
Drive ahead through thick and thin, 
See the lights burn bright once more, 
Forward, towards the glittering store, 
Those who work not ne’er will win. 
How each hardy heart is burning 
For the pleasant time to come, 
When, these ragged garments spurning, 
With a pile, then back returning 

To the dear ones left at home. 


- + + GENERAL M. was one of that peculiar class of men, educated upon the 
border in the school of hard knocks. He was a militia General, and a lawyer 
and a politician, who made no little stir in his days; brave, though, which is more 
than can be said of all of our militia Generals, for he fought well upon the battle 
fields of Mexico. The good old man (may the close of his life be without a 
shadow) was “once upon a time,” of course, called upon to make a Fourth of July 
Oration, down at N. At first, he thought he could not go, and sat down and 
wrote, “I regret exceedingly, that circumstances, over which I have no control, 
will prevent me from being with you upon that day.” Subsequently, however, he 
altered his mind; paper was scarce then, and he thought it a pity to lose nearly @ 
whole sheet, so in writing his oration he used the sheet on which he had com- 
menced his letter, intending to leave out the above sentence; but when he got 
into the rostrum, being somewhat flurried, he forgot his intention and went through 
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with the apology to the words, “that day.” Seeing his mistake, he stopped. It 
was a clear case of mental alibi; but the corporeal alibi was not so clear, nor in 
fact were the General’s mental faculties; and as if to add to his chagrin, along 
came the ruthless wind, and scattered the whole speech broadcast. It was soon 
picked up and handed back; but the General had neglected to number the leaves 
and could not get them together again. However, he had had a little breathing 
spell, and nothing daunted, determined to “go in” extempore. So rearing his tall, 
lithe and manly figure, to its utmost hight and extending his right hand to his rapt 
listeners, he espied father Jones and his “auld wife.” Father Jones had fought 
bravely in the war of 1812, against the red coats, and the General broke forth, 
“ And there sits old father Jones and old mother Jones, who fought and bled and 
died in the cause of their country.” Here the scene became too rich for description, 
and the old man “ weakened,” “at which time,” says T. O. M., O. T. M., to whom 
we are much indebted for the above, “I left.” - - - Wr must “let out” a 
little circumstance that happened not long since, to an individual quite well-known 
to the frequenters of that portion of the city below Sansome Street. It seems 
that A., who, by-the-way, was a harness-maker by trade, finding his old business 
not paying, invested his capital in dry goods and opened a store on Long Wharf. 
Shortly afterwards, a miner desirous of putting on a “ spruce” appearance while 
in the city, sauntered into the store and asked if the proprietor had any collars 
for sale. A , remembering some old stock up-stairs, not yet disposed of, 
answered in the affirmative and after visiting the second story, reappeared at 
the foot of the stairs and brought along to his astonished customer, an immense 
horse-collar, suitable for the heaviest dray horse in San Francisco. It is perhaps 
needless to say the miner immediately made demonstrations to resent the supposed 
insult con fistibus. A appreciates a joke too keenly, not to be excessively 
annoyed by any allusion to the subject. - - - No writings of home production 
have given us more pleasure in the perusal than those of a literary gentleman who 
signs himself “ Whittlestick.” Their style is clear and unexceptionable, and their 
humor genial and never failing. As often as one of his quaint articles has ap- 
peared, so often have we made resolution to present his claims to our readers. 
We are happy to see that he has commenced another series in the Wide West en- 
titled ‘‘ Theatrical Celebrities.” We shall endeavor to make room for each paper 
as it appears. Meanwhile we present to our readers the first, entitled— 








“THE SUPERNUMERBARY. 


In the Supernumerary is personified the Democracy of the Drama. He it is who 
is always struggling to be free. He it is who listens to the burning words of the 
leading tragedian, and responds in the manner set down for him with an emphasis 
and enthusiasm which does him credit. He it is who, with his brave companions, 
rushes fiercely at the opposing army stationed behind the scenes, and is forthwith 
seen to enter on the other side of the stage, as a portion of said army, flying from a 
victorious foe. He it is who bears proudly aloft the ruby flower on the banner 
of crook-back Richard, by reversing which at the proper moment, he becomes a 
loyal defender of the standard graced by the white rose of Richmond. It is he 
who carefully removes the pieces of the letter cast on the ground by the despairing 
lover, which would else have impaired the integrity of the succeeding scene. He 
it is who, by his masterly skill in the removal of furniture and clearing away of 
banquets, has, from time immemorial, aroused the ardent admiration of housewives 
of unfrequent attendance on theatrical entertainments. We cannot but confess to 
an unbounded reverence for the inventor and performer of that brilliant feat, by 
which a table and two chairs are transported behind the scenes simultaneously, 
with a single movement, and with an ease and grace elsewhere unparalleled, - 
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Cosmopolitan in his character, the duties of the Supernumerary are multifarious. 
In one scene he is required, as a true and leal subject, to drain empty pasteboard 
goblets to the health of the Emperor of Austria, while, in the next, he is de- 
livering “a letter, my lord” to a Spanish Duke, in whose service he is sup- 
posed to have been for the greater portion of his natural life. In this act he is a 
daring French or English soldier, while in that he is a crafty savage, thirsting for 
the blood of the white man. Fortunately, the theatrical world knows but one 
tongue, else would the duties of the Supernumerary require the services of the most 
accomplished linguists of the present day. 

The subject of our sketch is frequently placed in circumstances extremely trying 
to his temper. It is not to be expected that with but one coadjutor he can ade- 
quately represent the populace who throng around Brutus in his speech on the 
death of Cwesar, and yet the lack of resources in theatrical life frequently compels 
him to undertake such a duty. It is no slight task to represent two armies of dif- 
ferent countries and costumes with no more time for preparation than elapses 
between the entrance of one and the exit of the other. And it is not grateful in 
his acquaintances in the gallery, admitted to that locality perchance by his influ- 
ence, to call out to him in the latter capacity, announcing his name, inquire if he 
has deserted from the first army and joined the second. 

But the severest struggle of the supernumerary’s life occurs when he is obliged 
to go before the curtain, to take up or put down the baize, or to perform the hy- 
draulic preliminary to terpischorean efforts. He is saluted with all the titles known 
to the vocabulary of dramatic wit. He is denominated “Shakespeare; ” he is en- 
titled “ Boots; ” his name is abbreviated to the synonym for broth, and shouted 
aloud in the manner of waiters at restaurants. Remarks are made on his costume, 
and doubts are implied as to the honesty of the proceedings by which it was ac- 
quired. Disparaging criticisms are offered on his lower limbs. Should he unfor- 
tunately wear those articles which are used to retain the lower extremities of the 
pantaloons to the boots, he at once receives all the Billinsgate that can be devoted 
to those portions of apparel, so unaccountably obnoxious to the youth of all large 
cities. He is informed that nobody will “mistake them slippers for boots, even 
if the pantaloons is tied down over them.” He is also requested “to take off 
them shoe-suspenders,” and is reduced to a state of despair by his treatment, 
which occasions a strong resolution on each night to resign his situation before 
the next—a determination always abandoned as soon as he is behind the scenes 
again. 

We cannot say that the supernumerary is always successful in his representa- 
tions of various characters or nationalities. His stage sailor, man-at-arms encased 
in mail, and Roman citizen are all, save in point of costume, one and the same 
personation. Much practice has made him more perfect in Oriental characters, 
and the turban, loose jacket and breeches, with the false beard, frequently accom- 
plish the end of disguising the supernumerary so that even his most intimate 
friends in the audience cannot recognize and insult him. The salaam which he 
accomplishes in these personations is a wonder of artistic exertion. 

The regular supernumerary must not be confounded with those who are invested 
with his privilege temporarily, on answering the advertisement for “four hundred 
auxilliaries”’ at the foot of the play-bills. In the words of the immortal Miss 
Nipper, they are ‘‘temporaries,” he is a “permanency. How superior in self- 
possession and grace is his carriage on the stage to theirs!’ How plainly does his 
bearing show his appreciation of the difference | 

Traditions of the supernumerary in the theatrical history of the past are innum- 
erable. How he prevented Kean’s making a point in Richard, and saved a tragedy 
from damnation at the hands of an audience by putting them in good humor with 
a blunder of his own; and the other probable and improbable stories of his deeds, 
may be found in the theatrical records of the day. Our limited space confines us 
to the narration of the few salient peculiarities of his position which we have 
noted above. 


- = + A very laudable enterprise is that about to be undertaken by Mr. Benja- 
min Perley Poore, of Newburyport, Mass.; one in which he merits and should 
receive the hearty assistance of his brethren of the Press. In his prospectus of 
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the Archives of the Press, which we deem to be of sufficient interest to give entire, 
he says: 

“Printers busily engaged in recording the history, the progess and the condition 
of all other occupations, have too much neglected to chronicle the discovery and 
the advancement of their own ‘Art Preservative of Arts.’ Why this silence? 
Modern inventions, invading the once secret precincts of the ‘Chapel,’ may have 
stripped the craft of its once distinctive character, and in dividing its ancient myste- 
ries, some have become purely mechanical ;—yet at no previous period of its his- 
tory has the Press received so universal a homage as now, when all recognize it as 
the power which stimulates civilization, and promotes social progress. Surely 
there is need of a copious record of those ‘old things passing away,’ upon which 
the present power of the ‘Fourth Estate’ has been reared, 

An occupation of this almost uncultivated field is thought to be a desideratum 
by some of the most noted printers in the Republic, and by their advice, the sub- 
scriber ventures to take possession. A practical printer, he has for ten years past, 
diligently collected materials and fitted up an office for the express purpose of 
publishing such an illustrated work as will be agreeably instructive to the craft, 
and not unacceptable to the public. Authentic historical and biographical details 
will be interspersed with fac-similes of early manuscripts, wood engravings, jobs, 
and entire newspapers ;—prints of offices and presses ;—portraits and autographs of 
eminent printers ;—all forming a rich mosaic of Pictor1AL History. Having pa- 
tiently traversed every typographical locality of interest,—both in the old world 
and in the new—the subscriber has harvested and gleaned. Now, he proposes to 
garner the result of his researches, (divested of husks and chaff,) into the Archives 
of the Press. 

For the first time, an appeal is made to those who generally receive ‘ presenta- 
tion copies,’ to subscribe, for it must be evident to all, that Printers must sustain 
the work. The cost of the work, mailed in monthly numbers or in a volume when 
completed, will be Five Dollars. <A list of the subscribers, with their addresses, 
will be appended, in the old style of issuing folios requiring large expenditure. 
Subscriptions, suggestions, and facts connected with the local history of the Ameri- 
can Press, thankfully received by 

BEN. PERLEY POORE, 
Near Newburyport, Mass.” 


We shall endeavor to lend a helping hand to this good work, by giving in our next 
number, a complete record of the Pacific Press from the establishment of the first 
journal this side the continent as far down at least as the summer of 1851, trust- 
ing that some one who has more time to spare than we, will gather authentic facts 
sufficient to complete the annals to the present day. - - - Sunpry articles 
must tarry on file until the September Number—meanwhile, many thanks to our 
kind contributors for their numerous favors. Not the least worthy of notice 
among the good things is the ‘Coquille Wanderings.” Patience, gentlemen and 
ladies, patience, and you shall all be served. - - - THERE is a right genial gather- 
ing-place down on Battery Street just south of California, where a right genial set 
of fellows are in the habit of congregating to while away an hour or so of the 
afternoon. It is yclept a Gymnasium, but if we are to judge from a month’s expe- 
rience, we can recommend it as a maison de santé of the most agreeable kind. 
Mr. Frank Wheeler, the enterprising proprietor, and by-the-way, one of the most 
capital of good fellows, is ever on hand, ready to aid the uninitiated, to caution the 
unwary, or to lead off in manly exercise. Go there and try it,—and our word 
for it, you shall find everything to suit your fancy, from appliances for the expan- 
sion of the chest to a genteel tap in the eye. Then the baths,—why, they put a 
young giant intoa man! “Frank,” besides enlarging the main room, adding sun- 
dry ladders, horizontal, parallel, upright and downright bars, rings, swings, and 
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other things nameless, has recently fitted up a spacious retiring room, where each, 
with the polite assistance of ‘ Willis,” can, to his heart’s content, luxuriate in that 
most refreshing necessity, ‘‘a shower.” - - - WE never had the pleasure of 
tasting a cup of coffee sweetened with molasses (or melasses, as Webster spells it— 
we can “put up with” anything in Webster except that,) but we can easily con- 
ceive how such an outrage upon the entire science of chemistry would taste, and 
therefore can fancy the feelings of the country clergyman, of whom the following 
is related. If there was anything he disliked, it was the aforesaid compound, In 
the course of his ‘‘ duties” he responded one evening, to a kind invitation of one 
of his parishioners in the village, ‘to take tea” with the family. When all were 
seated, the good housewife prepared a cup of coffee for “the Minister,” and as he 
remarked that he “took sweetning,” (supposing, of course, they would have the best 
sugar-bowl on the table,) what was his disgust at’seeing the hostess lift the small 
molasses pitcher and commence pouring a thick, black stream, into his cup. He 
raised his hand as quickly as he could, and said, “ That’s enough, Mrs. Lamson, 
that’s enough; ” whereupon the eldest Miss Lamson sweetly and sanctimoniously 
remarked to Mamma, “Pour on, Mother, pour on, all molasses wouldn’t be too 
sweet for Mr. Aldrich.” It must have been that the Elder Miss L, had sinister 
designs upon the heart of the worthy divine. - - - AS WE close, we are in 
receipt of a roll of new music from the popular establishment of Dougliss & Co., 
Washington Street. These popular caterers are amply supplied with music of all 
grades and descriptions, from “The Messiah ” down to “‘ Yankee Doodle.” Among 
their latest importations are ‘ The Watchman’s Polka Mazurka,” “ Fantaisies,” par 
H. Martin, “ Dear Effie, Farewell,” by one of our own townsmen, Mr. Jas. R. Lawrie, 
“Meyer Polka,” “ Favorite Polkas,” by Joseph Ascher, and apropos of the times, 
“Marches Turques.” Besides music and musical instruments, they have a world 
of “notions,” and whoever is in want of a little ornamental clock, or a bird-cage, 
or a statuette, or a toy for “the baby,” will be sure to find himself suited at 
Dougliss & Co’s. Give thema call. - - - YES, Netsam, it is entirely so. The 
second note has been received, and the alteration shall of course be made. And, 
by-the-way, to others we may as well say, that we do not pretend to tinker poetry. 
We pursue no half-way course, either rejecting in toto, or accepting. And if a 
poem is accepted, we endeavor to have it appear exactly as the writer penned it, 
excepting, perhaps, that we now and then take liberties with the punctuation, 
We remember of only two instances where we called in the services of a poeti- 
cal friend to “straighten out” afew “kinks.” If we could correct, we cer- 
tainly claim that we ought to be able to write poetry ourself; and if we ever had 
an eye in fine frenzy rolling, we must have lost it one day, for it isn’t about our 
person now. - - - Mk, MORRILL énsists upon having ten lines more to fill out 
this page. Now, the fact is, we have writtea all we intended to, (except in rela- 
tion to the Gougenheims, of whom we are glad to have the opportunity of saying, 
“why don’t the people patronize them more?”’) and we appeal to you on this 
point, of having the last page filled to the very bottom, whether or no. Js there 
any sense in it? Why, as for giving us exactly ten lines to write, it’s ridiculous! 
It’s too short for an anecdote, and it’s too long for a mere remark—and, on the 
whole, we “rather calculate” that Mr. Foreman will not get any more out of us 
this time. 
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NOTICES FROM THE PRESS. 


From the New Orleans True Delta. 


Tue Pronegr. This publication is a most desirable accession to the periodical literature of our 
country, and in getting up, and literary contents, will stand a comparison with older candidates 
for popular support without detriment to its pretensions or modest character. Its papers are 
oh in their subjects, not too long, and on the whole, judiciously chosen. Its proprietors claim 
to have the ambition to make their progeny the Knickerbocker of the Pacific, and the latter well 

tabl M ine need not blush for its spirited prototype. 





From the N. Y. Knickerbocker. 


Tue Pioneer Montuiy MaGazine of San Francisco, edited by F. C. Ewer, Esq., has been re- 
ceived. Its original prose articles are various and interesting, while its poetry is selected with 

‘ood taste. * * * Success to our young cotemporary on the far distant Pacific shore! May 
fis days be long in the land that cherishes its going forth ! 


From the New Haven Journal and Courier. 


We have been much pleased in looking over the pages of a Monthly Magazine called Tur Pro- 
NEER, published in San Francisco, California, is so young, that one is somewhat startled at the 
boldness which ventures on an enterprise of this description ; and yet the pages of the Magazine 
prove the Golden State to possess literary talent which should command success, The articles 
are varied in their character, from one heavy leading article in each number, to light Seve 

feces, the rear being brought up by an “ Editor's Table,” which would do credit to the Knicker- 
ocker. 
From the N. H. Chronicle. 


* * * The sixty-four octavo pages of Tue Pioneer are well filled with interesting matter. 
* * * The press of California is not behind that of any other region, and the PrlonkeR MaGa- 
ZINE will prove an ornament and honor to it. 


From Putnam’s Magazine. 


Literature is making its way into California. * * * The matter in Tue Pronger is furnish- 
ed by resident Californians, and is various in its nature as well as agreeable in its form, 


From the Home Journal. 


* * * It is marked by ability of no low order, and a very successful future promises to 
reward the conductors of the California Monthly. 


From Godey’s Lady's Book. 


* * * Tas PrionzER, a most excellent monthly lately startled in San Francisco. 


From the Philadelphia Sunday Mercury. 


Tue Pionrer is eonducted in a style similar to the Knickerbocker Magazine, and will com- 
pare favorably with that prince of monthlies, The Editor's Table is, to use a sporting phrase, 

neck and neck” with old Nick. It is beautifully oe on fine white paper, and taken, all in 
all, is a credit to the publishers, editor, and also to the literature of our country. 


From the N. Y. Sunday Dispatch. 

California, which has arisen from the wilderness and advanced to a high place in civilization, 
within a few years, is determined not to be behind hand even in matters which usually only 
obtain ground after years of political and commercial p.opperity. Tuer Pronger is really a neat 
little Magazine in appearance, and by no means in the rear with regard to literary merit. The 
articles are all original, and all, at least, equal to the generality of magazine literature, while there 
are some having relation especially to California and Oregon which will be read with interest. 
We wish it success. It is refreshing to know that mammon alone does not engross the thoughts 
of the far-off emigrants in the El Dorado of the Pacific. 


From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 

Tue Pioneer is the appropriate designation of a California Magazine issued in San Francisco, 
by Le Count and Strong. The Editor, F. C. Ewer, is a vigorous writer, and has a class of contri- 
butors of more than ordinary merit, * * * and Tux Pionzen is destined to take rank among 
the most favored. 

From the N. Y. Evening Post. 


The literary adventurer cuts his way sturdily, like a true Pronger, through the new field which 


lies before him. 
From Willis’s Musical World. 
One of the most readable of our exchanges is the California Pionzer. 


From the N. Y. Sunday Mercury. 


Speaking of the Knickerbocker reminds us of the receipt of its California | nant ge Tue Pio- 
NEER. The spirit and talent displayed in the editorial management of Tuz Pioneer augurs well 
for its success; and the character and quality of its contents warrants us in commending it to the 
patronage of the reading public in this part of the country. 


























Pacific Mall Steamship Company. 


PANAMA, SAN FRANCISCO 
And owe nnscaieadl 


CARRYING THE GREAT U. S, MAIL, 
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The Company have now the | following splendid Steamers on this 
route, leaving San Francisco on the 1st and 16th of each month. 


Golden Gate, J. Ih. Stephens, 





8,000 Tons, Jas, T. Watkins, Com’r, 8,000 Tons, R. H. Pearson, Com'r. 
Sonora, Oregon, 
2,200, Tons R. L. Wuitine, Com’r, 1,500 Tons, W. H. Hupson, Com’r. 
California, Panama. 

1500 Tons, A. V. H. LeRoy, Com’r. 1,500 Tons, ALLAN McLanz, Com’r. 
NWortherner, Repupblic, 
1,600 Tons. 1,200 Tons. 
Columbus, Fremont, 
800 Tons, J. M. Dow, Com’r. 800 Tons. 
Constitution, 
800 Tons. 


Two or more of these fine steamers will always be in port at either end of the 
route. Passengers by this line have never failed to connect promptly at Pana- 
ma ; the great number of steamers the Company have now in the Pacific, insur- 
ing them the least possible delay on the Isthmus. The Panama Railroad is open 
to the summit, doing away with the tedious delay formerly met with by boat 
travel on the Chagres river. 


The steamers are well ventilated (none better on the coast) and are provided 
with stores of the very best description. Their tables are spread with the choi- || 


cest viands that can be procured in New York, San Francisco and intermediate 
markeis on tne coast. The Company, at great expense, have established a de- 
pot of provisions of the most superior quality at Panama, and placed an agent 
at Acapulco for the express purpose of providing the steamers with fresh pro- 
visions. The double engine Steamer 


COLUMBIA, 
800 Tons,--W. L. DALL, Com’r, 
Has been placed on the route between San Francisco and Portland, O. T., touch- 
ing at the intermediate ports of Trinidad, Crescent City and Port Orford, and 
forms a semi-monthly line between these ports. Through tickets from Panama 
te Astoria, or Portland, O. T.,can be procured in New York or at Panama. The 
agents of the Company on the Pacific coast, are 
HENRY H. MUNRO, Panama, 
D. B. VAN BRUNT, Acapulco, 


A. B. FORBES, General Agents, 
W. F. BABCOCKE, San Francisco. 
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Merchants, Teachers and others are invited to call and examine our Stock and 


| to sell at Lower Prices than any other House in California. 


Music Boxes, Fencing Foils, Boxing Gloves, Billiard Balls, Cue Leathers, Cue Wax, 





DAN. H. DOUGLISS, 


(SUCCESSOR TO ATWILL & CO.) 


r 
| 
| 


172 Washington Street, San Francisco. 


DOUGLISS & DALE, 


155 J Street, Sacramento. 





IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


PIANO FORTES, MELODEONS, 


And every Description of 


~ MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


| 
| 
—AND— 
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| SHEET, CARD AND BOOK MUSIC, 


ni 


All the Latest Popular and Fashionable Music of the Day 


Received by every Steamer. The assortment of SuzeT Music embraces selections 
from Catalogues of the most celebrated Publishers in the United States and Europe. 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


In great Variety. Bands furnished at greatly reduced prices. 


| 
| 








| 
| Double Basses, Violoncellos, Violins, Guitars, Flutinas, Acordeons, | 
Clarionets, Flutes, Fifes, Banjos, Ete. 


| 
tay" INSTRUMENTS CAREFULLY TUNED AND REPAIRED. .&} | 


Prices, as our assortment of Musical Merchandise is complete, and we are prepared | 


| 
Toys, Games and Childrens’ Presents in great Variety, | 
Fancy Goods, | 


Cribbage Boards, Bird Cages, Chessmen, Dominos, Masks, Feather 














Dusters, Ladies’ Work Baskets, Etc., Etc., Ete. 




















MONSON & VALENTINE, 
STEAM BOOK AND JOB 


PRINTERS, 


127 & 129 Sansome St., | 
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| 
Large additions having been made to this establishment, rendering it 


| > D je os ‘ mae j | 
| Che Pargest Printing Office in California, | 


And equal to most of the larger ones in the Atlantic Cities, the pro- 
|| prietors announce to the public that they are prepared to execute eve- | 
|| ry variety of 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


PRINTING 


40 Shula dubai lo a” thing sours execuled) im Gala, 


AND AT VERY REDUCED PRICES. 


Our facilities for doing FINE BOOK WORK, are very great, pos- 
|| sessing as we do, large founts of new type, and an ADAMS POWER 
PRESS. We refer tothe Pioneer Magazine, as a speci- 
|| men. We have in use a 


MAMMOTH PRESS, 


|| Which gives us a great advantage in the execution of the LARGEST 
SIZE MAMMOTH POSTERS, in colors or plain. 


MO MUGMMAMS RMPLOXRD. 


People can save by dealing directly with the Printer instead of giving 
their orders to solicitors, whose pay comes indirectly from 
the pocket of the customer. 
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PIONEER } R Bt 00K : STORE, 





LE-LOP TES Leal ecesl ae tumls2,s 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Blank Books, Mercantile Stationery, 
CUTLERY AND FANCY GOODS, 


Miscslensous Hooks, Sehocl Boclks, 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Pianos and Melodeons, 


PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, ETC. 


ODO i.e srs ne eee 
168 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


SAM RRMIMGASED, 








BOOKSELLER IMPORTER 
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LECOUNT & STRONG, 


> Dealers in 





{ BOOKS, frig etme &C. 
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